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Some Experiences in the Treatment of 
Stammer in a School Speech Clinic 


By Miss M. Knicut, L.G.S.T., L.R.A.M., L.G.S.M., M.R.S.1T 
Speech Therapist to Stockton Education Committee 


[fo people who are interested in psychology, speech | 


therapy is of profound interest, especially if the axiom, 
that speech is the most civilising influence in the history 
of mankind is accepted as a facet of truth. As human 
beings we are influenced by the people whom we meet, 
and more, our personalities develop on our human contacts 
This is the factor above all others that makes speech 
therapy an intensely absorbing profession, and an equally 


necessary service For if speech be the core of our 


civilization, then the importance of normal speech cannot | 


be over estimated 

Children develop speech by hearing and by 
activity, therefore when, mentally and physically, a child 
is normal, the development of speech should be an automat 
process 
opposite technique, for the speech of a stammerer never 
becomes automatic; it perpetually varying 
uncertain Indeed, 
becomes agonisingly conscious of his speech disability 
Poise and freedom derive from tranquillity of mind 
attribute denied in his social life to the habitual stammerer, 
since he is constantly tormented by fear of self-expression 
through the normal and inescapable medium of speech 
The following quotation, taken from a letter sent to a 
colleague by one of her adult patients, shows clearly the 
confusion of thought concerned with speech, experienced 
not only by himself, but universally by severe stammerers 

“* I believe I shall have to alter some of my mental habits 
too. One night last week I had to go into a shop and ask 
for something. All the way from home to the shop, about 
fifteen minutes’ walk, I was thinking about what I was 
going to say, changing the words about, trying to hit on a 
combination which I could say without difficulty ; and all 
the time I was trying to think about something else, but 
it was no use. I whistled and hummed, but could not get 
my mind off the coming encounter, with the inevitable 
result that I stammered badly. The incident is typical of 
what happens when I go into a shop, and happens all too 
frequently.” 


1s 


motor 


Stammer, on the other hand, develops on an | 


and | 
as stammer develops, the sufferer | 


an | 





One of the first factors that makes itself abundantly ' 


clear from the study of the reactions of a normal speaker is 
that variations in the ability to speak follow the quality of 
thought, and indicate an adjustment, or lack of adjustment, 
to the social situation. There are times when every one of 
us becomes a near stammerer. Everybody living in a 
civilized community has had the experience of being tongue 
tied, or hesitant and inadequate in self-expression by speech. 


| 
| 


The inhibiting emotion may have sprung from inferiority, | 


embarrassment, humility, indeed any of the emotional 
strains man is heir to in a civilized world, or even a simple 
lack of vocabulary. Whatever the cause, the effect is the 
same. The mind, or perhaps to be more exact, the central 
nervous system cannot take over from a confused thought 
control, and when this has a direct bearing upon speech, 
an otherwise normal speaker is subject to hesitancy, or 
even inability to speak. Now, when this confused control 
of the speech apparatus becomes pathological, the result is 
a stammer. 

An examination of the situations which afford the 
greatest amount of relief to the stammerer prove that 
distraction from self is an almost certain palliative. 
\ group of stammering children busily occupied with some 
form of handwork—for example, drawing, painting, the 
making of jig-saws—will speak during this period as 
normally as children with normal speech. Such occupations 
have their place in the routine work of the Speech Clinic, 
because they give the child confidence in an innate ability 
to speak normally, and the therapist an opportunity to 
confirm this capacity—a capacity that is sometimes 
released in surprising ways. The following examples bear 
upon this point, and show clearly that when thought is 
dominated by a positive suggestion, the negative pattern 
of fear and anxiety associated with stammer will give way 
to the new and definite control 

2) One child known to me was told by a friend that if 
he did plenty of whistling his stammer would get better. 
To my certain knowledge, he whistled long, loud and 
continuously, and the stammer cleared up permanently 
under a year. 

(6) Another, and most severe stammerer was brought to 
the Clinic by his parents some three months before his 
fifteenth birthday. Before the parents left the Clinic, the 
father remarked firmly, “I am not in the least worried 
about John’s speech. I stammered much more than he does 
now when I was a boy, but I got better when I was fifteen 
years old, and he will do the same.’’ He did, almost to the 
day. 

(c) A third case came under my care, of a youngster 
who rapidly recovered normal speech. With the idea of 
helping other children in his group out of this boy’s 
experience, I asked him to tell the group what was being 
most helpful to him in the building up of his new speech 
pattern. He replied promptly, “ If ever I feel I am going 


| to stammer, Miss, I think of this room, and the tension 
| goes.” 


It must be said that the room in question was 
completely conducive to right atmosphere. 
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It is obvious that a permanent remedial technique could 
not be dependent upon such random contacts as | have 
quoted, but the cases show clearly that the speech organs 
of the stammerer will function normally at anytime when 
dominated by steady and uninterrupted thought control 

lreatment by general relaxation is the technique most 
frequently to be found in use in the School Speech Clinics, 
be approached by this method 
Over-tension in the speech musculatures is a 
factor to be dealt every and it 
help a patient to reduce tension in the muscle processes of 
the respiratory, vocal and articulative organs when tension 
in the whole body is reduced 

This does not mean that the speech therapist relies 
entirely the one approach Temperamental and 
environmental problems are given individual consideration ; 
scholastic and technical skills balanced against the 
personality 
make the most of their abilities, and to create a willingness 
to live with their special difficulty, without over anxiety, 
but with a firm resolve to meet each speech situation with 
courage and composure, knowing that the trouble will be 
overcome if it is constantly met by this attitude of mind 

When investigating a new case, an attempt is made to 
list the causes of the stammer under two main headings 
primary and secondary. As a general rule the secondary 
cause is at once obvious. It is the surface cause. We find 
that stammer has developed after illness, accident, shock, 
et but if we acc ept the figure given by some authorities, 
that stammerers are | per cent. of the population, we must 
accept the corollary that the other 99 per cent. of children 
difficulties without an aftermath of 
the primary cannot be here, 


because all cases can 


with in case, 


upon 


come through similar 


stammer Therefore cause 


* SIMPLE 
* ORDERLY 
* PRACTICAL 
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Every effort is made to help the children to | 
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nor can it be entirely environmental, since, as a rule, there 
is only one stammerer in the family circle. It is also an 
easy matter to write “ predisposition ’’ under the heading 
on the case sheet marked “ primary,’’ thus indicating that 
we believe that the child has inherited from his parents a 
temperament which predisposes him to stammer 

After sixteen years’ investigation, my personal conviction 


| is that all stammers have a fundamental hereditary source 
common 
is easier to | 


[his source is to be found in frustration, emotional stress, 
and feelings of inadequacy to life. Such a pattern tends to 
be repeated from generation to generation in certain 
families, and I firmly believe that this inadequacy-pattern 
causes a victim to stammer, here and there. Thus, in every 
case, environment is an inter-dependent factor that must 
be understood and coped with if cases are to reach a 
Indeed, understanding must reach 
the limit of human capacity, for the mind and reactions of 
a child cannot be classified and pigeon-holed. Something 
always escapes. It is therefore the duty of the speech 
therapist not only to cope with what, in the patient's 
environment, is the obvious cause of the stammer but also 
in many cases to guide the parents as much as may be 
possible, to an appreciation of, and satisfaction and 


| confidence in, their lives as they must be lived according 
| to their circumstances and natures 


One great advantage in dealing with young children is 
that the mother has little difficulty in remembering the 
onset of the stammer which, in many cases, comes at that 
point in a child’s development when speech and thought 
synchronize. I know of no case where there has been a 
perceptible activity of any kind to be heard in an infant's 
first cries, babblings, or even his first few words, that could 
be recognized as a symptom of stammer. In the first 
place, the unconscious knew its business, and took over the 
muscle activity concerned with crying and babbling in the 
same way as it took over the activities of breathing and 
sucking. Therefore it must be assumed that the disturbance 


| which brings about a loss of control of the speech activity 


takes place on some psychological and mental level of the 


| brain 


It is not without significance that in his recent talk in 
the Broadcast Series, “‘ The Physical of Mind,” 
Dr. Russell Brain made this enquiry, ‘‘ But are there events 


Rae e 
»ASIS 


| in the brain which we can understand as being at the same 


time both physiological and mental? Now, I believe that 
there are, and it is in the realm of speech and thought that 


| we shall find them, even though at the moment they are 


little more than dim outlines seen through the mist of our 
ignorance.’ 
So, though the cause of stammer is unknown, as a working 


hypothesis we may look upon the brain as the organ of the 


mind, since we know that brain processes are at work when 
people think, and of this I am certain, that when the 


| speech apparatus comes to be controlled by the processes 
| of thought and reasoning, it cannot carry out its normal 


function if it is thrown into disorder by confusion and 
tension of thought 

During 1945, | campaigned the Infant Schools and various 
Nursery Organizations for information concerning young 


children showing even the slightest disposition to stammer 


| On the basis of that census I decided to make a fresh start, 
| and concentrate on the treatment of young stammerers 


My aim was to get rid of the effects of fear and anxiety ; 
most especially that which was focused on speech. The 
policy has fully justified itself. In the five years which have 
seventy-seven very young children have been 
admitted to these Infant Clinics, and of these, thirty-five 
have been discharged free from stammer, and in no case 
has there been a recurrence of the difficulty. Twenty-seven 
of the thirty-five were discharged whilst still in attendance 


| at the Infant School, eight shortly after being admitted to 


the Junior School Needless to say, the numbers in 


| attendance are continuously fluctuating through discharges 
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and new admittances. At the moment there are forty-one 
children attending. Ten of these have passed into the 
Junior School, and of these ten, it can be said that only 
three are stammering to a degree which can be considered 
detrimental to social life and normal educational develop- 
ment. I am confident also, that the speech of many of the 
thirty-one will clear up before they reach Junior School age, 
and as these Infant Clinics only take up one afternoon in | 
each calendar month, the children’s educational develop- 
ment proceeds almost without interruption 

\n analysis the histories of the 
children shows 


of case seventy-seven 


35 have a record of stammer somewhere in the 
family 


42 with no known history of stammer in the family 


cases the stammer came with speech (3 were very 
late speakers) 

with the commencement of school life 

following an accident 

after illness 

with excessive worms 

with shock 

whilst the mother was pregnant with a second 
child 

2 after the birth of the second child. 

6 for no known reason 


Handedness 
65 Right handed. 

4 Left handed 

7 Ambidextrous 

1 Congenital right hander but used her left hand 
since right arm was broken at five years of age 
Symptoms of stammer were apparent before the 
accident 


vNoS 


toe 





Further details show 
2 of the children are legitimate, but very kindly 
nurtured 
are from very adverse home conditions 
from homes where there has been marital | 
difficulties, causing the parents to separate | 
2 mothers admit to being hysterical. 
mother had a nervous breakdown which laste< 
three months during pregnancy. 
mother had a period of unusual emotional stress | 
during pregnancy 

There is nothing to be gleaned from the above information 
that presents a definite clue for the treatment of stammer. | 
The unifying factor presents itself when an evalution of the 
temperament and emotional reactions are taken. Here the 
common denominator is, in the mother’s term, “ Very 
easily excitable.’’ As a rule, the mother of a young child 
quickly recognizes that this pattern of life derives from 
environment. I have found the most difficult cases to 
help are those children who are expected to fulfil the 
erstwhile hopes and ambitions of their parents. 

One small boy of four years of age was brought by his 
mother to the Speech Clinic. He had a tendency to 
stammer, plus completely unintelligible speech. During 
the very early days of treatment, his mother stated, “ I 
am bringing George before he commences school, because 
when he grows up we want him to be a Town Clerk, or 


| 


i 
| 
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something like that, you know.’ At that moment this 
statement appeared to be, and was, ludicrous. What I 
came to understand later was that this mother’s intuition 
was good and right. She wanted to give her son a better 
chance in life than she had had herself. It was her fixed 
idea of social betterment.that was being forced upon the 
child that was wrong. Like far too many mothers who 
desire advancement for their children, she was so insulated 
in good intentions as to be above reason, and she looked 
upon our schools as gigantic educational forcing houses 
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I know, also, a wide-eyed, solemn little boy of ten years 
old, who has long ago lost his childhood because his 
educational age is a year behind his chronological age, and 
his hope of “ scholarship’ is nil. There are others, like 


| this child, too numerous to count 


The reason for mentioning these two cases here, is that 
the younger child was brought to the Speech Clinic at four 
years of age, before he had developed a kinesthetic memory 
of stammer. He became, in every respect, a normal 
speaker. The other boy was brought at eight years of age. 
By this time he had been stammering some six years, and 
had an educated belief in his disability. More, he believed 
along with his mother, that the stammer was the cause of 
his backwardness in school, that the idea of failure 
became a fixation inseparable from the stammer, and two 
years’ treatment in the Speech Clinic has been fruitless 

Children such as these live under constant invidious 
pressure, and failure in the various school examinations can 
bring real tragedy into their lives. Francis Thompson, 
most sensitive of poets, understood the extent to which 
grief can move a child, for he said, Most people, we 
suppose, must forget what they were like when they were 
children, otherwise they would know that the griefs of their 
childhood were passionate abandonment, “‘ dechirants,”’ as 
the griefs of maturity. Children’s griefs are little, certainly, 
but so is the child, so is its endurance, so is its field of 
vision, whilst its nervous impressionability is keener than 
ours. Grief is a matter of relativity. Pour a puddle into a 
thimble, or an Atlantic into Etna; both thimble and 
mountain overflow.” 

Other children, who come from a divided household, 
unconsciously sit in judgment on the home situation 
Passionate loyalty to one parent is always suspect. One 
child in a family will become dominant, or even aggressive, 
in his effort to protect and help the parent whose side,he 
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takes—a dominance built up on insecurity. Another will 
escape into a life of phantasy, which is his only escape from 
pain. If he can attain balance, the phantasy dies, but if the 
unbalanced comes finally out of his phantasy, emotional 
stability is all but impossible, and, at best, he will be too 
tender-hearted, too easily hurt, lacking in balanced 
resilience to life’s normal ups and downs. So unconsciously 
are life’s patterns formed 

All these, and many more deviations from the normal can 
be found in the School Speech Clinic, but also, they can be 
found wherever numbers of children congregate rhe 
special difficulty, so far as stammer is concerned, is, that 
if unchecked, the stammer gets woven into the warp of the 
life of a developing human being 

It is easy to understand that speech coming from an 
atmosphere so emotionally overcharged as some I have 
mentioned, comes in for a great deal too much of the wrong 
kind of attention. Most parents freely admit that they 
have met the stammer with fear and anxiety. When the 
children are first brought to the Speech Clinic, mothers are 
requested to ignore the stammer, and in some cases, 
especially with the youngest of the children, this has proved 
a sufficient deterrent. The unconscious mind, free from 
external emotional interference with speech, gently makes 
its own adjustment of the apparatus. The mothers are 
also encouraged to accept their children—to love and enjoy 
them for what they are, and not try to force them on, or 
make comparisons with other children, even their own. 
A child cannot be expected to have the peace of mind that 
comes from unconscious self-acceptance, if the parents 
won't accept it as it is. So mothers come to understand 
that anxiety begets anxiety as much in a speech situation 
as any other, and that it is the infusion of fear, sometimes 
into the very conception of speech, along which stammer 
develops. 

Certainly, it is impossible to adjust all environments to 
the extent of being able to transform the bad into the good, 
to act as one is fain to do in the capacity of a fairy god- 
mother, making all things right for a child’s development 
into happiness, and a norma! release of all its innate 
functional ability 

Of all the children who have been in attendance at the 
Infant Clinic, J.R. was the most difficult to deal with at 
the commencement. It was months before he was weaned 
from his mother. At first she had to sit with him during the 
whole of the afternoon, later at a distance from him but 
within sight, then at the back of the room, and later still 
out of the room but within call. When he finally gave me 
his confidence, he came to the clinic willingly, stayed 
happily, and left with great reluctance. c 

During one of his visits, whilst drawing—an occupation 
which he greatly liked—he observed aloud, ‘‘ My auntie’s 
dead.”’ I think his intention was to inform me of this 
happening, but his whole conversation took the form of a 
soliloquy. ‘‘ Oh, dear,”’ I replied, taking up his cue of 
detachment, “I am sorry to hear that, Johnnie.” And 
there the conversation temporarily ceased. About ten 
minutes later, he remarked, “‘ She put her head in the gas 
oven, she did.”” At the time I had no other inspiration 
than to observe again, ‘‘ Oh, dear, what a pity, Johnnie.” 
Still this small boy of five years of age continued to draw 
and to ponder, and later still, observed, ‘‘ My auntie 
didn’t like the lady next door, but my uncle did ” It was 
not in my power that day to do more than to distract and 
give temporary happiness to that bewildered little mind. 

For one so young his stammer was most marked, but 
through time he recovered, and has retained normal speech 
Bearing in mind this early emotional trauma which, 
although it did not cause him to stammer, certainly had an 
adverse effect on his speech over a fairly long period, is it 
any wonder that he is now known in school to be rather a 
‘ queer fish,’’ and, furthermore, that though the effects of 
this emotional trauma may never be entirely understood by 


| him, is it not better that his emotional outlook will not now 
| be more deeply confused by stammer ? 

| This boy’s mother showed little understanding of his 
case, although she was very willing to co-operate. The first 
and most positive help came through his teachers. The 
approach of an infant teacher to the children she teaches is 
flexible and harmonious with that of the speech therapist 
Indeed, if it were not for the teachers, some of the children 
could not be helped at all. 

One of the infant cases | have mentioned as having made 
no improvement is a boy of seven years with the serious 
face of an over-burdened little old man. He has suffered an 
emotional trauma so great that it ranks in my mind as 
mental cruelty, and he has a background of paternal 
stammer. He reacts by alternating periods of stammer 
with excessive masturbation Mr. George Tomlinson, 
Minister of Education, has said, ‘‘ Children ought to be 
happy, not only at home, but also at school. If they are 
happier at school than they are at home, there is something 
wrong with the home, but if they are happier at home than 
they are at school, there is something wrong at school 
Between the parents, the teachers and the people who 
provide the money, our job is primarily to keep the children 
happy, and to see that they are taught in such a way that 
the results we desire, not only in the shape of human 
happiness but in the way of duty to others, are achieved.”’ 

How fortunate for the children that the Minister has an 
understanding of their needs that is only equalled by his 
desire for their good. It is because of this that I believe 
he will agree with me that it is high time we had a school, 
run on the lines of Moor House, to help stammering 
children whose case is as needy as the one | have quoted 
last. For if only we could provide for all children an 
atmosphere conducive to normal development, we should 
know that what Rabindranath Tagore said of flowers, is 
true of children too 

He who can open the bud does it simply, 

He gives it a glance, and the life sap stirs through its 
veins 

At his breath the flower spreads its wings and flutters 
in the wind. 

Colours fly out like heart-longings, the perfume betrays 
a sweet secret. 

He who can open the bud does it so simply.” 

To summarize, the work of a Speech Therapist in this 


connection, is to restore balance to a mechanism so fine, 
that its rhythm can be disturbed by a thought 

In conclusion I wish to thank Dr. E. J. Boome, M.B., 
Ch.B., M.R.C.P., D.P.H., Consultant in Speech Therapy, 
London County Council, for a chance remark he made 
which provided the stimulus for many of my methods of 
investigation in the occurrence of stammer. “It is no 
use,”’ he said, “ trying to teach relaxation to stammerers 
until you have given twenty minutes a day to it yourself, 
for a period of not less than two years.’’ Following this 
advice, I was enabled, through time, to recognize in my 
own organism a heightening of muscle tonicity taking place 
simultaneously with qualities of thought, or with shock, 
and more, a confusion of muscle activity brought about by 
indefinite thought control. Relaxation became the medium 
for a process of self-analysis, since bodily tensions reflect 
mental activity, and can be understood as the mechanics of 
psychology. 

My thanks are also due to Dr. Russell Brain, for 
permission to quote from his broadcast, and to Miss Janey 
Woodhead, Speech Therapist, for the Oldham Education 
Authority, for giving me permission to quote from a letter 
in her possession. 


An interesting Map Review on the development of the 
Alphabet is being produced in the form of attractive wall 
charts fortnightly by the Bureau of Current Affairs, 117, 
Piccadilly, London, W.1 
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A FAMOUS FAMILY 


for School, Office & Home 





GLOY 


The smooth paste that is a pieasure to use 
Never cakes up or goes sour. Pure and good 
o the last drop—therefore most economical 


DEX 


The solidified white paste that s-p r-e-a-d-s 
without lumping dea! for photographs or 
coloured work Will not stain or cockle deli- 
cate papers 


GLUAK 


The perfect vegetab'e glue for Handicrafts and 
Classroom. Pure, quick-setting and tenacious 
Aiways ready for instant use 


KIRKOR 


The universal giue in the handy tube. Has 
hundred everyday uses, sticks arything 
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Supplied by all Educational Contractors 





Made by A. WILME COLLIER & CO., LTD 


8th AVENUE WORKS, LONDON, E€.12 





open—a typist’s desk 


closed—a writing desk 


with 
disappearing 
platform 


This double purpose Single Typist’s Desk is of exactly 
the same pattern as the Dual Typists’ Desk recently 
illustrated in these pages. 


It has a disappearing platform and is operated by a 
single movement. Raise the flap to open the desk and 
the typewriter automatically comes forward to the 
working position; as the flap descends into the 
channel at the back of the desk—offering an un- 
restricted view—the typewriter is projected further 
forward thus providing additional knee space under- 
neath. Lift the flap, to close the desk, and the platform 
and typewriter automatically swing into the well of 
the desk. 


The typewriter does not have to be fixed down and 
so can be easily removed if necessary. A stationery 
box is provided. 


This desk makes an admirable writing desk when 
closed, at the same time providing dust-free protection 
for the typewriter. It is ideal for instructional work 
in training schools, and it serves to illustrate the 
completely practical nature of Mann Egerton School 
Furniture. 


Practical Furniture by Mann Ecerton Norwich 
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Seeiees Technical Committee 


Salary Scales for Teachers in Technical Colleges and | Mt 
institutes, Art Colleges and Schools 
(for the period from Ist April, 1951) 


The following are the principal features of the recom- 
mendations which both Panels of the Burnham Technical 
Committee have submitted through the Burnham Main | 
Committee to the Minister for approval | 


1. There are to be four salary scales as follow 
Assistants Grade “‘A ”’: 
Men £375 x £18— {£630 
Women £338x{15— £504 
Assistants Grade “ B’ 
Men £450 x £25 
Women {405 x £20 
Lecturers 
Men £900 x £25—{ 1,000 
Women {720x{20— £800 
Senior Lecturers : 
Men £1,000 x £25— 1,150 
Women {800 x £20 £920 
2. Additions to the Scales (applicable to scales (i 
(ii) above only) : 
Additions for Graduates 
£48. 
Additions for Training : Up to three increments each 
of £18 for men and £15 for women 
Additions for Industrial, etc., Experience: In the 
Authority's discretion up to twelve increments of 
£18 for men and {15 for women 


(1) 


(4) 
£725 
£580 
(iii) 


(iv) 


and 


For men {60 ; for women 


3. Special provision relating to scale (iv) above : Where, 
in the opinion of the local education authority the maximum 


SCHOOL BEDSTEADS 


STRONG, STURDY=. 
ROBUST IN EVERY PART. 


WOOD & METAL 
FURNITURE 
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& SCHOOLS 
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of the Senior Lecturers’ scale is not adequate, a higher 
maximum may be paid subject to the agreement of the 
Minister. 
4. Heads of Departments : The provisions of the existing 
Report are replaced by the following five scales which are 
not subject to additions for training and /or graduation : 


Men : 
Annual 
Minimum Increment Maximum 
4 
1,000 
1,150 
1,300 
1,450 
1,600 


£ 

25 
25 
25 
25 


95 


4 
900 
1,000 
III 1,150 
ae 1,300 
V ; 1,450 
Women : 
Annual 
Increment 
£ 
20 
20 
20 


Grade I 
a 


” 


Maximum 
£ 
800 
920 
1,040 
1,160 


Minimum 


£ 
720 
800 
Ill 920 
IV 1,040 20 
ar 1,160 20 1,280 
5 Special Provision relating to Grade \ Where, in 
the opinion of the local education authority, the maximum 
of Grade V is not adequate, a higher maximum may be 
paid subject to the agreement of the Minister. 
6. Vice-Principals : 

(a) A Head of Department appointed as Vice- 
Principal will be paid an allowance of not less 
than £50 and not more than £200 per annum. 

(b) A person who is not a Head of Department 
may be appointed as Vice-Principal at a salary 
to be agreed with the Minister 

7. Principals: Salaries of Principals will be reviewed 
and adjusted as from Ist April, 1951, in agreement with the 
Minister, in the light of the guidance afforded by the new 
scales for other posts, the volume of full-time and part-time 
work, the importance and standard of work and the number 
and type of staff 

8. “London Area”’ The provisions of the present 
Report regarding the ‘“‘ London Area ” are continued. The 
matter will be reviewed if and when a further decision is 
made by the Burnham Main Committee 

9. Duration of Report: The agreement is for a period 
of three years from Ist April, 1951, and will continue from 
year to year thereafter unless either Panel shall give not 
less than one year’s notice to terminate it 

10. Application of Scales : The provisions of the present 
Report relating to Special Allowances for Assistants, for 
the determination of the number of Senior Assistants and 
for the grading of Departments in agreement with the 
Minister are omitted from the new Report, and the local 
education authority will determine the grading of posts and 
departments. Guidance is given in the Report as to the 
principles to be observed in the grading of posts and there is 
a recommendation that, in cases of doubt or difficulty, the 
authority should consult the Ministry. 

W. P. ALEXANDER )| 
A. E, Evans J 


Concerned with the promotion of better industrial relations 
in a New Zealand coal mining area by the encouragement 
of a community spirit and the provision of facilities for 
adult education, Mr. J. D. MacDonald is visiting the United 
Kingdom to study similar developments in this country 
As Principal of Westport Technical College in the Buller 
coal mining district on the west coast of the South Island, 
Mr. MacDonald has been largely responsible for the 
initiation and success of community centre and adult 
education work there. 


II 


Joint 
Hon. Secs 
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Is Illiteracy Increasing ? 


Investigation Committee Reports. 

Suggestions for helping backward readers are given in 
the Ministry of Education Handbook, “ Reading Ability,” 
just published.* 

They were made by a smali Committee of experts set 
up by the Minister of Education in September, 1947, and 
follow an investigation by the Committee into the reading 
ability of children and young people in England and Wales 

In 1948 a new test to judge the ability to read silently 
for comprehension was constructed and given to selected 
groups of children and to 3,000 young men and women 
in the Forces 

A person was classified as illiterate if his reading ability 
was less than that of an average seven-year-old in 1938 ; 
as semi-literate if his reading ability was greater than that 
of an seven-year-old and than that of ar 
average nine-year-old. Backwardness was applied to one 
whose ability to read corresponded to that of an averag 
child of 1938 with an actual age of 20 per cent. less than 
his own 


average less 


By this definition the results were 

1-4 per cent. illiterate 
4-3 per cent. semi-literate 
24-4 per cent. backward 


15-year old groups 


illiterate and semi 
literate 
17-7 per cent. backward 


ll-year old groups 3-8 per cent 


‘0 per cent. illiterate 
2-6 per cent. semi-literate 
13-5 per cent. backward. 


Adults 


Contrary to general belief there appeared to be no fading 
of skill in the interval between leaving school and enlistment 
The total amount of illiteracy and semi-literacy was much 
less than has often been stated 

Although it may be tempting to draw conclusions from 
these tests about the general state of education, the 
Committee point out that the skill in reading which they 
were testing was a skill defined within fairly narrow limits 
and that it did not embrace the whole of education. The 
main value of the investigation lay in the establishment of 
a new test against which subsequent changes could be 
measured 

The investigation revealed enormous differences between 
the 15-year-old groups in the different types of schools, 
ranging from the best grammar schools with 37 per cent 
superior readers and less than | per cent. backward or 
worse, to the worst secondary modern and mixed schools 
with less than 1 per cent. superior readers and over 50 per 
cent. backward. Only 3 per cent. of all secondary modern 
pupils read up to the level of the average grammar school 
pupil. The Committee consider that these differences 
suggest that the selection for the different types of 
secondary education is fairly efficient 

It was always known that a few children left school 
unable to read or write and that a number could do so 
only haltingly, but it can be concluded that the proportion 
of backward readers in primary and secondary modern 
schools was larger in 1948 than it was before the war. 

The children and young people who were tested in 1948 
received nearly all their primary education during the war 
years or in the years immediately following when conditions 
were not much better, and the Minister of Education, in a 
Preface to the pamphlet, states: “‘ Nearly six years of war 
might well have produced a greater setback but for the 
vitality and devotion of the educational service. I believe 
that it was only the unremitting efforts made by teachers 





*Reading Ability (Pamphlet No. 18.) H.M, Stationery Office, 1/6. 
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luring and after the war to offset its consequences that 
vented a serious collapse of standards 
Quite apart from the consequences of war conditions the 
report emphasizes the importance of the 
general and lasting causes of backwardness among school 
children: personal handicaps such as deafness or defects 
f vision or speech; poor home or school conditions and 

terrupted schooling. The premature introduction to 
printed matter and unsuitable teaching methods can also 
have harmful effects 

rhe Committee recognize that the remedies may 
frequently lie outside the school but they make a number 
f suggestions which may help teachers in recovering the 
lost ground. Considerable improvement in reading ability 
is possible by careful teaching but,”’ states the report, 
if the immediate incidence and effects of backwardness 
are to be reduced, more teachers than ever before will be 
1 olved.”’ 

rhe importance of “ timing and it is pointed 
it that there is much evidence to show that most children 
are not ready for specific instruction in reading before they 
reach a certain state of maturity This maturity will 
lepend on many factors, including home conditions and 
social environment It means that teachers at all stages, 
particularly in the Junior school, will have to deal with 
hildren of widely differing reading attainment 

Active ways of learning in which the child is helped to 
build up a stock of ideas and a vocabulary by taking a 
positive part in his own education are advocated, but the 
Committee warn teachers that “ activity "’ in itself is not 
enough. It needs to be carefully planned, and to be 
accompanied by a deliberate intention on the part of the 
teacher to use every appropriate opportunity for enriching 
the children’s experience of the mother tongue and for 
practising them in its use 


pI 


recognizing 


is stressed, 


Wells Gardner Darton C” Co. Ltd. 


wre the publishers of 
Reward Books for Boys and Girls 
22 Boys’ Titles. 11 Girls’ Titles. 11 Boys’ and Girls’ Titles 


* ——e 


THE MODERN 
HOW IT WORKS SERIES 
4 Titles. All fully illustrated. 
-_ — ¥ —_—_ 
STORYBOOKS 
THINGS WE WEAR 


4 Titles: Cotton, Rayon, Silk, Wool. 


FOODS FROM THE FIELDS 
4 Titles: Wheat, Rice, Sugar, Corn. 
All magnificently illustrated in colour 














* 
HOMELAND HISTORIES 


6 volumes. 








+ - 
MODEL THEATRE SERIES 
7 Titles covering all aspects of Puppetry and the Model Theatre. 





Write for our aistaQestenne’ mentioning this Journal. 
WELLS GARDNER DARTON & Co. Ltd. 


Established 1782 


49 Brighton Road : REDHILL Surrey 
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City and Guilds of London Institute 


By FRED! K 
(Chairman of the Cour 
aa 


if te 
my ant 


SIR 
ul 
to 
t the Lord Man 


S4 
} 


li 


caking given by 


finner 


ery ¢ fo m 


Institute 
of 


and Guilds of London 
under a bushel that many 
companies do not know of the great work which the Institute 
done and it is particularly 
therefore that we should meet and our 
year of the Festival of Britain when the centenary 
celebrated of the Great Exhibition of 1851, the pre 
many exhibitions similar character that ha 
been held 

At the the 
provision for technical ed 


I feel that the City 
rather hid its light 


has 


the 


has and is doing ypriate 


uppr 


cdliscuss work ul 


of a 


Exhibition the 


ucation other thar 


time oft Great re va 
apprenticeshi 
abré 


was evident that a great improvement had to be 1 


training, and with increasing competition from 


yur technical education if this country 
place in world industry and trade 

It very remarkable how the Corporation and Livery 
Companies of the City of London stepped into the breach 
and founded in 1878 the City and Guilds of London Institute 
for the advancement of technical education And so there 
were set up, the Department of Technology to hold examina 
tions and award certificates in a wide variety of t 
subjects, the Art School 1879, the Finsbury Tec 
College in 1881, and the Central Technical College 
Thus the Institute olle the 
of later and by the drawing up of syllabuses 


and the setting of examinations promoted a lively 


was t al 


chnical 
hnical 

S85 
prot types 


In 
in 
set up teaching « ges 
institutions 
nterest 
amongst craftsmen and technicians toward a better standard 
in their work In this the Ins has had the hearty 
co-operation and support and encouragement of the 
Ministry of Education——formerly the Board of Educatior 
as the plans and organisation of the Institute have effectively 
reflected the purpose of the Ministry a 
Royal Charter. For a considerabk 
virtually discharged the functions 
technical field 
Well over 1,000,000 students have 
examinations, and it is 
which the numbers have increased from 47,824 1947, 
58,639 in 1948, 69,253 1949 73,500 1950. No 
less than 81,500 entered and paid fees for the examinations 
in 1950, and greater numbers still are year 
Not all these proceeded to the examinations but the numbers 
who enter give some measure o! those interest has 
been stimulated in the technical subjects connected with 
their work. The great strength of the confidence of the 
work which the Institute has earned derives from its 
practice of bringing together in its Advisory Committees all 
experts’ interests——the industrialist, the Trade Unionist, the 
Educationalist, the Administrator, the the 
technical teacher and other professional men at all levels. 
We wish all competent persons and organisations to 
participate in the work That the value of this work is 
well recognised is shown in the report of the Parliamentary 
and Scientific Committee echnical Education and 
Skilled Man Power The relevant paragraphs from this 
report are 
The body which deservedly holds the greatest 
prestige in the award of certificates for craft training is 
the City and Guilds of London Institute. Its syllabuses, 
in general, are very good. They are so framed as to 
demand definite craft training, which is carried forward 
in the courses for the final certificates to a most satis- 
factory educational! standard [he vast numbers taking 
these examinations indicate that the syllabuses have a 


titute 


well as that of « 


the 
Ministry in 


ir 
has 
the 


time Institute 


of the 
sat for the Institute's 


most encouraging to see the way 
inl 
to 


in in 


expected this 


whose 


technologist, 


on 


HANDLEV Pace, C.B.E 


und Executive Committec 


the Masters and Clerks of the City 
w and Sheriffs of the City of London 


desiring a 
The the City 
for consultation 
Education and with 


unique appeal to the student 

qualific ation in craftsmanship 

and Guilds of London Institute 

industry, with the Minister of 

technical college is unrivalled 

[The Ministry of Education vigorous! 

encourage the development of leading to the 

award of City and Guilds of London Institute Certificates 

in order that the general level of craftsmanship should 

be improved and that the future foremen should be able 

to follow advanced practical courses 

The City and Guilds Art founded 1879 
given special attention to the training of painters, sculptors 
carvers and letterers and in the application of these crafts 
Many distinguished artists have come from the School I 
need only mention Sir William Reid Dick who was respon 
sible for King George's statue, and also for the Roosevelt 
Memorial, for which old students of the Schoo 
cut the lettering, Sir Frampton, 
Goscombe John, Glyn Philpot, Raven Hill 
Tweed (Rhodes Memorial), Frank Dobson 
C. Dugdale 

We were recently asked by the Ministry of Labour 
undertake training of ex-service in 
carving [hese classes met with complete success and, in 
fact, some of those trained have been working on the House 
of Commons carving and no doubt when the Guildhall and 
some of the Livery Halls are rebuilt a good many of them 
will be found working on them In the Art School there is 
much talent available and it is hoped that City 
Companies who are contemplating memorials, presentation 
portraits, illuminated addresses, etc., will bear in mind that 
the Art School in nearly every case will meet the needs and 
provide a first-class article 

The Finsbury Technical College, founded in IS881, had 
some 7,000 students trained there in engineering and 
chemistry it was closed in 1926 The Central 
Technical College, founded in 1885, has had more than 
8,000 students pass through the College Since the internal 
London degree in Engineering was instituted in 1903 the 
College has taken more honours in engineering than all the 
other London Colleges put together and about 40 per cent 
of the internal degrees in the faculty of engineering 

In 1907, the College became part of the Imperial ¢ 
of Science and Technology and now forms the Engineering 
Section of that institution, which includes the extensive 
additional wing provided by the Worshipful Company of 
Goldsmiths 

It is an immense variety of subjects with which the 
Institute deals. In the Department of Technology some 
170 different subjects are dealt with in our examinations in 
chemistry, metallurgy and allied subjects, in textiles, in 
electrical engineering and telecommunications, mechanical 
engineering, in building subjects, in artistic crafts and 
printing trade subjects, needlecraft, cookery, food techno 
logy and housecraft, and in many more miscellaneous 
subjects in some of which special examinations are held in 
this country and also in the Colonies 

To carry on all this work over the long years since 1878 
we have had the very generous support of the Corporation 
of London and many of the City Companies. Altogether 
over {1,500,000 have been subscribed from these sources 
and not one penny has come from Government funds—a 
truly remarkable example of private enterprise in its best 


recognised 
scheme of 
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What makes 
“The Listener’ such a 
reliable paper today? 


It gives an impartial view of 
life and world affairs, and 
presents regularly the opinions 
of experts on all aspects of 
knowledge and belief today. 
The Listener imparts informa- 
tion agreeably and finds room 
for critics to have their say, 
and therefore is a doubly 
desirable companion. Have it 
by you for your leisured 
reading and for reference 


each week. 


The Listener 


A BBC Publication Lvervy Thursday 3d. 











How many children can 


___ use a ROLLER TOWEL? 


HARHEY 


... With Safety only ONE! 


Infection is always a danger with the communal roller towel. 

There's no orderly queue like that depicted above, but frequently a 

wild scramble to get there first, before the towel becomes damp and 

dirty. Sometimes used (so teachers have told us) for noses as well as 

hands ; their general condition is no incentive to cleanly habits, and 
the very first user may spread disease. Initial 
outlay and laundering is costly. Replace them 
with the Cresco towel service. This ensures a 
clean towel for every child for every wash. It 
teaches hygiene. And it costs far less. Approved 
by Education Authorities, its use is rapidly 
increasing throughout the country. Quotations 
and samples on request. 
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Hereisour 1951 Gummed 
Paper Craft Competition 
Outfit which is available 
through your usual sup- 
pliers, Stationers and 
Handicraft Dealers. 


Outline pictures are also 
available in bulk for 
schools. 6d. per doz. 
Reference F.T.D. At ad- 
dress below. 


We recommend : 


** Coloured Paper Craft for Infant 

Schools,"" a new book fully 
illustrated in colour and just 
published by Newnes, 5s. 


Also ‘‘ Coloured Paper Craft for 
Schools,"’ Newnes, 7s. 6d. Over 
100 illustrations and colour plates. 
Obtainablethroughall booksellers. 


100 euste® 


— BRESCOm: Sis 


This is the Cloakroom STATIONERY Mill . CAMBERWELL LONDON-SES 


Towel Cabinet A 

special type is also Write for further information to: Cresco PHONE: RODNEY 2346 
provi lor ass- 

rooms, Either type Ltd., Schools Division, Brougham Road 

are issued free of 


charge to Schools. Works, Worthing, Sussex. 
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activity. 
donations received from the Mercers’, 
Goldsmiths’, Merchant Taylors’ and Clothworkers’ Com- 
panies 


London Institute derives largely from its independence of 
authority inherited from the Guilds—themselves fearless 
and independent in the task of serving industry and the 
nation through technical training. This has been possible 
because the Institute has never had to go cap in hand toa 
central authority for a monetary grant 

Independence and flexibility are worth keeping and 
striving for because they will always ensure efficiency and 
speed in execution. We can only remain independent of 
public funds by paying our way, and we need the continued 
financial support of all interested persons and organisations 
May I be allowed to point out that the Institute is a body 
to which contributions may be made out of charitable funds 
as it is a recognised body for the use of such funds and, 
further, if subscriptions are made under a 7-year deed of 
covenant out of taxed funds the Institute receives the 
benefit of the income tax reduction which it can recover 
[ am pleased to say that my own Company, the Coach- 
makers and Coach Harnessmakers, decided at a Court 
yesterday to enter into such a Covenant 

Finally, having reviewed the work of the Institute in the 
past, may I say how much more it is important to-day than 
ever it was to maintain a high standard of technical 
education and craftsmanship in this country. By technical 
superiority and craftsmanship alone can this country hope 
to survive in the competitive age in which we live. We 
must strive to see that we produce the well-grounded 
craftsmen not only expert in his art, but also taking that 
real interest in his work which every master of the art 
truly has 

=== 


New International Advisory Service 
on Illiteracy Problems 


A new advisory and information service to help 
campaigns against illiteracy and low standards of living in 
all parts of the world has been started by Unesco, which 
will help these campaigns in three ways: by supplying 
documentation, by providing an inquiry service, and by 
making available six field counsellors whose services will’be 
available on request. Seventy-five requests for inclusion in 
this scheme have so far been received. Unesco will be 
able to help in up to 100 campaigns this year. The new 
service is to be put into immediate effect in seven countries 
and they are: 

South Africa, where the Division of Soil Conservation 
and extension of the Department of Agriculture is dealing 
with problems of irrigation, crop rotation, terracing and 
other methods leading to more food production 

India, where the illiteracy problem of some 125,000 
people in 305 villages is to be tackled through a Pilot 
Project in Rural Education 

Philippines, where the National Federation of Parent- 
Teacher Associations is conducting literacy classes for 
10,000 pupils. 

Brazil, where efforts are being made to reach adult 
illiterates through literacy classes, radio programmes, 
portable film projectors, and mobile libraries 

Colombia, where a solution is being sought through the 
Viani project to the problems of ‘farming mountainous 
land badly affected by erosion. 

Ecuador, where mobile units are being used to bring 
educational facilities to areas with insufficient schools 

Dominican Republic, where efforts are being made to 
reach adult illiterates in towns and cities through night 
schools 
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I would particularly like to mention the generous | 


Fishmongers’, | 


In fact, the strength and prestige of the City and Guilds of 
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Diocesan Education Committees 


An Amending Measure. 


[he House of Commons on February 20th agreed the 
Diocesan Education Committee Measure, 1943 (Amend 
ment) Measure, 1951, which had been passed by the 
National Assembly of the Church of England and the 
Ecclesiastical Committee of the House. 

Moving the measure, Sir Richard Acland said it was a 
slight alteration of the powers of the diocesan authorities 
which seemed necessary as a result of six years’ experience 
of working under the Education Act of 1944 

Clause 1 arises in the following way. Before the 
Education Act, 1944, it was necessary that there should be 
a diocesan education committee, and powers in the original 
Measure were taken, as a result of which many or indeed 
most of the dioceses set up diocesan education committees 
composed of men and women of wide experience in all 
aspects of educational questions. 

Some dioceses, however, adopted existing committees, 
which consist of no doubt very worthy people, but of people 
whose experience was limited only to the work of running 
and caring for primary church schools. Under the existing 
Measure, which this Measure seeks to amend, once a 
Committee has been set up there is no power of altering it 
or substituting a committee with a wider basis of educational 
experience. The amending Measure will go to the diocesan 
conferences with power to recommend the Minister of 
Education, upon receiving such a recommendation, to set 
up in these dioceses, committees on a wider basis 

Regarding Clause 2—the diocesan education committees 
have always had the right and power to advise local trustees 
of village schools as to the running of those schools. Now 
the situation arises where schools have to be closed. Then 
there is endowment property which is to be used for some 
diocesan educational purpose. Under the existing Measure 
the diocesan education committee has not got the right and 
the duty to advise the local trustees on educational endow- 
ments as to the way in which these endowments shall be 
used, and that power is given to the diocesan committee 

The second part of Clause 2 imposes upon the church 
education endowment trustees the duty of informing the 
diocesan education committees of any change in the use of 
endowment property. Clause 3 simply alters the wording 
of the definition, and the various words used in the original 
Measure to bring this definition into line with the Act of 
Parliament which has been passed since 


Sir Colin Anderson Appointed 
Chairman of The Royal College 
of Art 


Mr. George Tomlinson, the Minister of Education, has 
appointed Sir Colin Anderson to be Chairman of The Royal 
College of Art in place of the late Sir Metford Watkins. 
The appointment is for the remaining period of a term of 
three years ending on Ist September, 1952. 

Sir Colin Anderson is a Director of the Orient Line and 
has been particularly responsible for setting a high standard 
of design in the ships of this line, notably the pre-war Orion 
and Orcades and the second Orcades, launched since the 
war to replace the first. 

Sir Colin was last year President of the Chamber of 
Shipping of the United Kingdom and is now President of 
the Design and Industries Association. He is also Chairman 
of the National Association of Port Employers and is a 
member of the Council of Industrial Design and the Arts 
Panel of the Arts Council. 

He is a keen collector of contemporary paintings and is 
Honorary Treasurer of the Contemporary Art Society. 
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Rising Costs in  Oheatien 


In presenting the Budget Statement and Review of the 
year’s work, the Chairman of the Blackpool Education 


Committee drew particular attention to the effect of rising | 


costs upon education budgets and to the gradual whittling 
away of local autonomy 


| 
As indicative of the costs position he gave the following | 


short list showing the increases since 1939 : 
Price in Price in 
Article 1939 1951 

s. d £ 
Exercise Books, per gross 8 3 l 
Pen Nibs, per box : 0 103 0 
Lined Foolscap Paper, per ream .. 29 0 
School Envelopes, per packet x 3 0 
Lead Pencils, per gross. ; 3 0 
Blotting Paper, per ream - 16 0 4 
Gloy, per gallon jar a 9 0 
Stephen’s Ink, per quart bottle .. 28 
Sewing Needles, per dozen packets 0 113 
Scrubbing Brushes, each . 0 5 
Dual Locker Desks for Juniors, each 5 0 


Coal (per ton) 0 0 0 | 
Dealing with the second point ‘and | referring to what he | 


called the changing views about Local Government, he 


said ‘‘ strong pressure is being brought to bear to allow | 


Governing bodies more power to act without reference to 


the Education Committee. Again this affects the position | 


of the Education Committee in relation to the Council 
acting as the Local Education Authority. It is obvious 
that with the growth of Nationalisation the position of the 


Education Committee in relation to the Authority is | 


changing and Education may soon become the principal 
function left to a Local Authority. This change is producing 


strains and stresses everywhere and members should be | 


alive to the possible complications.” 

Commenting on the estimates the Chairman said the 
estimated nett expenditure in 1950/51 was £414,275, but 
the approximate actual for the same period was £397,780, 


which was a reduction of £16,495. In the coming year, | 


1951/52, they were asking for an increase of some £53,540 
If the two years were compared in terms of rate pence 
that for 1950/51 was 53-9 pence and in 1951/52 61-4 
pence—an increase of 7-5 pence 


School Savings Develop Character 
Sir Martin Roseveare at Birmingham. 

Sir Martin Roseveare, Senior Chief Inspector of the 
Ministry of Education, was the principal speaker at 
gathering of head-teachers of Birmingham Schools last 
month under the auspices of the Birmingham Savings 
Committee. Speaking of the many services rendered to the 
community by our schools and teachers, Sir Martin went 
on to stress the contribution which school savings could 
make in the development of the child’s character. He spoke 
of the importance of self-discipline, respect for property, 
and a sense of responsibility—qualities which could be 
acquired through the opportunity provided by school 
savings 

Sir Wilfred Martineau, Chairman of the City of 
Birmingham Education Committee, presided at the 
meeting, and other speakers included Mr. H. Carver, 
general manager of the Birmingham Municipal Bank, and 
Mr. E. C. Goer, Chairman of the Birmingham Schools’ 
Savings Committee. 


Replicas of the County Coat of Arms are to be affixed to | 


new Schools and other buildings of the Leicestershire 
Education Committee. 


WHITTLE tubular steel nursery 
furniture and equipment, made by 
craftsmen from the finest materials, 


is “in a class by itself.” 


it naturally follows that it is the 
choice of the wise and the dis- 


cerning in the Educational world 


RW. WHITTLE LTD. 


P.V. WORKS, MONTON, ECCLES, MANCHESTER. 














E.F.V. A. 
FILM LIBRARY 


A comprehensive visual aids service is provided 
for schools by the E.F.V.A. Film Library. 
Any classroom film, made by any producer, 
can be supplied for sale or hire, at the usual 
charges. Filmstrips made by all producers are 
held for sale and free preview. Local Education 
Authorities receive special services and allow- 
ances from the Library. All profits are devoted 
to the development of visual education, and to 
the production of classroom visual aids. 


Send for information to: 


EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATION 
FOR VISUAL AIDS 


33 Queen Anne Street, London, W.1 





_t 
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Professional Status, Organisation and 
Responsibility 


Formed the theme of the Presidential Address by Mr. H. 8. Newman, B.8c. (Econ.), Head 
Master, Duncombe Road Junior Boys’ School, London, to the London Teachers’ Association. 


No one can rise to speak to-day without being 
intensely aware of outside happenings which may at 
uny moment make the deliberations and decisions of 
such a Conference as this seem very trivial indeed. 
Yet it is our special duty as those responsible for the 
training of the young and adolescent to do what is in 
our power to ensure that the future generation shall live 
in peace—a peace that shall not be dull and lifeless but 
as full of openings for adventure as the times of war. 
But it is not sufficient for teachers to have faith in the 
future... Their faith must be reinforced by knowledg: 
training and organization. I therefore propose to deal 
briefly with professional status, professional organization, 
professional responsibility, and the relations between our 
profession and outside bodies, believing that agreement 
on certain fundamental principles will enable teachers as 
a body to exercise far greater influence than they do 
now. 

We emphatically assert that first-class teachers ar 
essential to a right living society, and that their work is of 
such great importance that none but the best will di 
I say ‘* teacher "’ and not qualified, recognized, temporary 
or occasional teacher Let us get rid of all these adje« 
tives. know consult a lawyer, a 
doctor, or a dentist, that we are dealing with someon 
whose qualifications are guaranteed, and who would not 
be allowed to practise unless he or she had those 
qualifications, so let it be with the teacher. Let us be 
proud to say we are teachers, and let the name ‘‘teachet 
convey to the rest of the community the idea of a fully 
trained professional man or woman whose judgment 
can be relied on in all matters relating to education. 
But this means that whether we are studying the Arts 
or the Sciences, in addition to our specialist qualifications 
in those subjects, we must also obtain a recognized 
qualification in teaching, which, I think, should be a 
Degree. Special arrangements would be made for 
existing teachers, but if we are going to convince the 
public of our worth we must hasten to lengthen and 
intensify the training of all intending teachers in order 
that all—and I mean all—from the University teacher 
to the Nursery School teacher—-may be looked upon as 
members of one great profession with qualifications 
guaranteed by the profession. 

I now pass to the problem of professional organization. 
Here I feel it is very essential indeed to emphasize the 
need for one body and one only to speak officially for all 
teachers. We must all work with far more energy and 
far greater enthusiasm to get all teachers into one 
professional association. Minority organizations can 
only speak for teachers in particular types of schools, or 
for groups of teachers representing different levels in the 
teaching profession. 


Just as we when we 


that before those organizations claim to speak for 
teachers they must first of all show that they have 





They cannot go to the general | 
public and state that they are speaking for teachers as | 
a whole, and the general public, quite rightly, can demand | 


converted the majority of teachers to their views. 


| We do not want, however, and will not have, any 


compulsion by our employers—the Local Education 
Authorities—to make teachers join a_ professional 
organization. A teacher should on becoming qualified 
look upon the joining of a professional body as a matter 


| of professional honour, and his certificate of membership 


of that association should be looked upon with as much 
pride as the certificate guaranteeing his qualifications as 
a teacher. 

Now a few words on professional responsibility. If 
teachers are to claim to be responsible professional 
people they must accept the responsibility which goes 
with that claim. They must be prepared to accept fat 
greater responsibility than they do now. I do not mean 
accept duties which are outside the province of teaching, 
but greater responsibility for the pupils in their care. 
Just as doctors in dealing with their patients make 
diagnoses and prescribe what they think is the right 
treatment, so must teachers in their classrooms treat 
their pupils. They—and they alone—as professional 
men and women, after having considered all the facts 
facts prov ided by parents, school doctors and social 
workers ; facts provided by the scientific studies of the 
psychologists—must decide on the way each child is to 
be taught. Wise teachers will, before making decisions 
in difficult cases, seek advice from their more experienced 
colleagues, from Head Teachers, from Inspectors. 
But a decision will have to be made, and that will be 
the teacher's responsibility. Let me make this quite 
clear. Professional independence and real professional 
status carry with them the responsibility for making 
decisions and, if things turn out not quite as one expected, 
of justifying one’s actions. I think two more factors 
are involved. It will be necessary at times to say that 
children need specialist or remedial treatment, and a 
teacher should have the right to send any child, who in 
his opinion needs such treatment, to the appropriate 
specialist. These specialists must be members of the 
teaching profession. Teachers must also see (and here 
I agree with the views put forward at a recent 
Conference by Dr. A. Watts, of the National Foundation 
of Educational Research) that they are provided with 
the real tools of their profession to enable them to make 
judgments based on scientific evidence. When mental 
tests, intelligence tests, attainment tests of 
personality and temperament are looked upon as means 
to help teachers to arrive at accurate decisions, and are 
no longer used almost solely for the purpose of separating 
children for different types of education, much of the 
present hostility to them will disappear. 

Lastly, I come to the relations which should exist 
between the profession, as I have envisaged it, and the 
Ministry of Education and the Local Education 
Authorities. Briefly, we may say this relationship 
must be one of partnership—a real, full partnership of 


tests, 


' three bodies, each with equal powers and all working to 
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the same end—the best possible education fot i 
children and young people of this land. We must agre 


that the State must have the right to see that its mone The UNITED STATES 


is wisely spent and that its schools are efficien bu 


say that in the future this assessment of efficiency should of America 
be the work of a body mposed of inspector 
teachers a We have pleasure in announcing that the 

Let me end with an appeal to an | ag ore Government of the U.S.A. is one of the Govern- 
teachers are specially interested in teach — ments which subsidise the publication of our 
fully pictorial wall charts produced for the 
benefit of teachers in this country Senior 
schools will be greatly interested in these 
charts—and it would be as well to order them 
as soon as possible as the subsidy is limited 


some in new methods of teaching, some sports 
rames, some in educational psychology, and 

But each car ontribute something for the ene! 
benefit and so help to create such a professional s] 
that all knowledge gained is put at the disposal of t 
whole profession—and all teachers put the good | 
profession first, realizing that the greater the pow 1 USA charts 19x24 
knowledge possessed by the prof ssion as % the ICELAND Aine tae 
greater is the power ynd influence of the dl : 

teacher. In modern society, only by all meml f NORWAY charts 24 
profession forming a united professional body is LUXEMBOURG chart 25 
freedom for the individual to be obtained. Within that MALTA chart 24 
body there will be roon for the orthodox and t AUSTRALIA 12 charts 1? 
nar theson for those who look mainly to the p t and FE. & S. AFRICA charts 44 
those ene been: Seteny $0 the Sates get SOUTH AFRICA charts 12 
PAKISTAN charts 12 


united by common bonds—the love 


and the resolute will to make that profession ' 
others, the means by which men and women shall achi 
the utmost of which they are capable. In « WoO! ££ Brae e £e Se aS 

4 d i di 
levelop their individual capacities to the ft i perfect 


society PRODUCTIONS LIMITED 
Sub-Normal Children 17, DENBIGH STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 


In the House of Commons last month, Mr. k. Thon 
asked the Home Secretary how many educationally 
10rmal delinquent children are known to his Departme 
what accommodation exists for them in schools or home THE 
appropriate to their needs ; and what measures are propo 


to meet the deficiency SCHOOL TEACH ERS’ 
Replying, Mr. Chuter Ede said that the total number 

educationally sub-normal! delinquent children is not know: 

Very few children ascertained as educationally sub-norma! | HOLIDAY GUIDE 


were committed to approved schools, but a high proportior 
f the children in the schools are backward and it i 195] 
estimated that about one-fifth of the children under ag: 


fifteen are so retarded as to need special educatior 
treatment Education in most approved schools i GIVES INFORMATION ON NEARLY 150 RESORTS 


accordingly organized in small classes, attendance by IN THE BRITISH ISLES, WITH OVER 650 HOLIDAY 
staff at short courses in methods of teaching educationall: ADDRESSES, INCLUDING 
sub-normal children is encouraged and emphasis is laid on ; 


practical approach to the teaching of basic subjects and or TOURS, CAMPS 
} ’ ’ 


craft work. The adequacy of the provision made for the 
numbers and types of children committed to the schools i HOTELS and 
kept under constant review | 

Mr Thompson followed this up a few days later wit! | BOARDING HOUSES 
similar question to the Minister of Education relating t 
sub-normal children generally, which elicited the informatior FOUR PAGES OF RECOMMENDED ADDRESSES 
from Mr. Tomlinson, Minister of Education, that at the 
beginning of last year there were approximately =| 











NOW READY 


children in England and Wales known to require education 
in special schools for educationally sub-normal pupils, and 
there was provision for rather more than 15,000 The 
Minister added that he intends to do all he can within the | 
limits of available building resources to increase this | 
provision. In this way he hoped it would be possible for 
more of those educationally sub-normal children, who drift FROM 


towards delinquency, to be dealt with preventively by The SCHOOL TEACHERS’ HOLIDAY GUIDE 


special educational treatment 
= “COBHAM HOUSE,” 24/26, BLACK FRIARS 


Miss M. Johnston, M.A., an assistant education officer LANE, LONDON, E.C.4 
under the Coventry authority has been appointed 
Administrative Assistant on the Central Office of the Essex 
Authority. 


PER COPY 104d. Cash with order 
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SS 


Shortage of Teachers in Scotland 
Probable Deticit of 3,000 by 1956 





If the present trends continue, there will be a shortage | 


of at least 3,000 teachers by 1956. This is one of the broad 
conclusions reached by the Departmental Committee on 
the Supply of Teachers in Scotland, in their first report 
In May, 1950, the Committee was asked by the Secretary 
of State 
prospective 
educational establishments and 
of recruits likely to be obtained.’ 
The Committee took as their starting point the staffing 
on October Ist, 1949 They found that 800 


vacancies for teachers in schools and other 
to estimate the number 


position 


teachers were required to fill vacancies, 700 to replace | 


uncertificated teachers, 100 to replace retired teachers, and 
700 to replace married women wishing immediate replace 
ment, a total of 2,300. Since then, the new Code 
reduced from fifty to forty-five the permissible size of 
primary classes, a change which will aggravate the shortage 

The Committee estimate that this figure will fall to 
about 1,250 by the end of 1952; but thereafter the occupa 
tion of new buildings, the rise in the school population, and 
the virtual cessation of output from the Emergency 
Training Scheme will bring about a deteriorating position 
rhe Committee estimate that if the present trends continue, 
the shortage will be at least 3,000 by 1956 

Discussing the effect of new school 
staffing position, the Committee estimate 
session 1949-50 and session 1955-56, a total of 4,641 
additional rooms will be brought into in Scottish 
schools. The Committee have reckoned that nine additional 
teachers will, on the average, be required for every ten 
rooms, a total of 4,176 

In the years before the war, the report continues, about 
87,000 children were born in Scotland each year. Taking 
years ending on June 30th, the Committee found that the 
figure rose to about 95,000 during the war, fell in 1945 to 
about 91,500 and then jumped in 1947 to a maximum of 
116,500 and has since fallen year by year to 94,200 in 1950 
It is estimated by the Registrar-General that the decline 
will continue and that the birth-rate will be stabilised 
about 90,000 

The number of pupils under the age of twelve in grant- 
aided schools, which was 528,000 on July 3ist, 1949, will 
be 591,000 in 1958 and will then decline, the Committee 
calculate. The sharp increase will begin in 1952, when the 
infant intake will jump from 67,000 to 85,000 in a single 
year. This “ bulge’ will strike the secondary schools in 
1959. A very large portion of the “ bulge "’ is comprised 
within three year groups 

The increase in school population, the report states, will 
give rise to two separate and distinct demands for teachers 
first, the demand for additional primary teachers will 
begin in 1952 and will grow for two more years, after which, 
on account of the narrowness of the “ bulge,’’ it will almost 
die out and, second, a similar demand will arise for 
secondary teachers in 1959-61 

The demand for teachers of day classes providing further 
education is likely to total 595 between session 1949-50 
and session 1955-56, the Committee estimate 

Turning to the sources and extent of the supply of 
teachers, the report notes that the estimated output of the 
Emergency Training Scheme for the years to 1956 is 
session 1949-50, 670; session 1950-51, 570: session 1951- 
52, 320; session 1952-53, 170; session 1953-54, 50 
1954-55, 30; and session 1955-56, 30 

The normal output of the Training Institutions is 1500 
annually and the Committee feel it would not be safe to 
assume that this would rise, unless new circumstances 
bring about some change 

The figures of shortages, the report states, minimises the 
gravity of the situation, since they take no account of the 


has 


building on the 
that between 


use 


session 
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demand for teachers that would arise from such desirable 
| developments as reduction of the size of classes or the 


institution of more classes for backward and tutorial 
pupils in primary schools. It is thought also that staffing 
shortages are not evenly distributed over the country, nor 


| evenly spread over the various categories of the profession 


The Committee expresses particular concern about the 
ettect upon the staffing of secondary schools of the reduction 
to 1 to 3 of the ratio of graduate to non-graduate women 
entering upon courses for the teacher’s general certificate, 
which before the war was 5 to 3 

[here is a grave shortage of teachers of mathematics and 
science, states the report, and no definite signs that the 
situation is likely to improve. The information from the 
training colleges indicates that the output does not even 
meet the wastage. The Committee also notes that the 
position in regard to women teachers of physical education 
gives room for disquiet 

The Committee intends to make a number of further 
detailed investigations which will assess more accurately 
the demand for teachers of different kinds Che chairman 
is Mr. T. Grainger Stewart, Deputy Secretary of the 
Scottish Education Department, and the small Committee 
is made up of Directors of Education and officers of the 
National Committee for the Training of Teachers and the 
Educational Institute of Scotland 


The General Certificate of Education 


Addressing a Conference of University and Grammar 
School teachers in Newcastle on the General Certificate of 
Education, Sir Martin Reseveare, Senior Chief Inspector of 
the Ministry of Education, said that its purpose was to 
enable individual boys and girls to establish, late in school 
life, distinctive credentials of competence, judgment and 
promise which they would soon need for future professional 
careers or courses of further study. He hoped that those 
seeking professional careers would increasingly stay at 
school till eighteen and get good value from academic 
studies 

He emphasized the importance of maintaining high 
standards, of developing initiative and independent effort 
as early as possible, and of ensuring that every boy and girl 
progressed throughout as far and as fast as possible in every 
subject taken, whether or not it was ultimately to be 
examined. This should be facilitated now that there was 
no need to take any subject for external examination, if 
at all, below the highest suitable level. He hoped that new 
subjects and new treatments would emerge, not necessarily 
starting at eleven or sixteen, always conforming to high 
and exacting standards and contributing to a liberal 
education. 

Schools would be free to plan courses for individual 
pupils with minimum interference by examination needs 
Teachers could be relied upon to avoid narrow specialization 
and to stimulate hard work. Freedom must mean freedom 
for enterprise and progress, not licence for soft options. 


Essex County Librarian Retires 


Miss W. A. Rait, County Librarian of Essex since the 
inauguration of the County Library in July, 1926, retired 
on February 28th, and at their last meeting the Essex 


Education Committee recorded “ their high appreciation 
of the zealous services of Miss Rait for nearly twenty-five 
years in the successful establishment and efficient develop- 
ment of the Essex County Library,” and extended to her 
their best wishes for many happy years of retirement. 

Mr. K. J. Lace, F.L.A., at present librarian at the Central 
Lending Library, Manchester, has been appointed to 
succeed Miss Rait 
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School Gym Shoes must be tough 


Jumping, running, climbing, skip- 
ping—Dunlop Gym Shoes have to 
take a lot of punishment. That's why 
they are scientifically designed and 
sturdily constructed to stand up to 
the most vigorous youthful treatment 
whilst allowing the greatest flexibility 
and freedom of movement. There is 
no tougher or more serviceable Gym 
Shoe made. 

at the Carnegie 


Dunlop Gym Shoes are standard equipment 


College of Physical Education 


), SPEKE, LIVERPOOL, 19 
SOF/SP19 
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NELSON 


The Peel Group Test 
of Practical Ability 


Designed by E. A. PEEL M.A. PH.D. 


Professor of Education in the University of Birmingham 


This new Test has been devised for class use : 

(1) In the PRIMARY SCHOOL : age 8.8 to 9.7, as a means 
of assessing pupils’ non-verbal ability; 

(2) In the primary scHooL : aged 10.3 to 11.2, as a 
means of selection for secondary schools. The Test 
indicates those pupils who might benefit from attending 
a technical, craft or art school ; 

(3) In the SECONDARY SCHOOL : age 12.3 to 14.0 to assess 
pupils’ non-verbal ability, whether for choosing a job or 
for arranging transfer to a technical, craft or art school. 
IT IS A GROUP METHOD planned to assess practical ability 
based on dissimilarities of construction in figures and 
designs. It is not intended as a substitute for existing 
intelligence tests as a secondary school selection 
instrument. It is designed to give the quotient of technical 
ability, nor the intelligence quotient 

MARKING KEY: a sixteen-page Marking Key is also 
available. 

PEEL GROUP TEST prices 1 copy 6d (plus \4d 
Purchase Tax ; 25 copies 7s 6d (plus 2s Purchase Tax) ; 
50 copies 12s 6d (plus 3s 34d Purchase Tax) ; 100 copies 
21s (plus 5s 64d Purchase Tax); Marking Key \s 3d 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS LTD 
PUBLISHERS PARKSIDE EDINBURGH 











VACATION COURSE ON WOOL 
INTERNATIONAL WOOL SECRETARIAT 


Tuesday, March 27th, to Mid-day, Saturday» 
March 3lst, 1951 (inclusive), at the L.C.C. 
Technical College for the Distributive Trades, 
London, W.C.2. 

A non-residential day course arranged by the Depart- 
ment of Education of the International Wool Secretariat 
for men and women teachers of history, geography, 
economics, commerce, arts and crafts, science and 
domestic science in Primary and Secondary Schools, 
Technical Schools, Schools of Arts and Crafts, Teachers 
Training Colleges, etc 


supported by 


” 


Lectures, films and filmstrips, will 
given on 

WOOL GROWING 

WOOL MARKETING 

WOOLLEN AND WORSTED CLOTH MANU- 

FACTURE 

HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY OF WOOL 

CLOTH CONSTRUCTION AND JUDGMENT 

SCIENCE OF THE WOOL FIBRE —including recent 

technical developments 

DEVELOPMENT OF FASHIONS IN WOOL 
There will also be simple laboratory work and demon 
strations of hand-spinning, handloom weaving, etc 
A certificate will be awarded to students who complete the 
course satisfactorily 


FEE 10s. 6d. 


For further details and forms of application apply to 
P. A. Wells, M.A., M.Sc., F.Inst.P., Director of Educa- 
tion, International Wool Secretariat, Dorland House, 
18-20, Regent Street, London, S.W.1 














PARK YOUR CYCLES 
THE ODONI WAY 


WITH ODONI! (PATENT) “‘ ALL-STEEL ” 


BICYCLE STANDS 


TYPES TO SUIT ALL POSSIBLE REQUIREMENTS 
FOR INDOOR OR OUTDOOR USE 
SINGLE OR DOUBLE-SIDED 
HORIZONTAL OR SEMI-VERTICAL 


TYPE 4. Single sided horizontal stand 
NO LIFTING OF CYCLES IN EITHER PARKING OR 
REMOVAL 
Write for fully illustrated leaflet and price list to sole 
Manufacturers and Patentees. 





ALFRED A. ODONI AND CO., LTD. 


404/5, SALISBURY HOUSE, FINSBURY CIRCUS, 


Tel. No LONDON, E.C.2. Tel, Add 
MONarch 8638/9 Odoni Ave London 
(Works : London, N.W.) 
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Unesco Report on War-handicapped 
Children 


Sixty million European children are in need o 
Included among these children are those wh« 
displaced, orphans, homeless, maimed, or suffering fron 
psychological disorders. A Unesco report just published* 
describes the plight of these children, gives exampk 
what is being done for them 
which must be taken to meet their needs. 

The report, which is the result of a 24-year study 
Unesco experts, is mainly concerned with the educational 
aspects of these children, but the importance of the famil\ 
It is stated that it is not the 
war which has affected the children emotionally, but t 
disappearance of those closest to their mothers 
above all. Among the suggestions made are that every 
child must be given a nationality and that where childr 
have lost their families, they must be given a home or t 
nearest possible substitute 

Dealings with psychological disorders in the 
the report states that the findings of inquiries throughout 
the world agree in recognizing the break-up of family life 
as the prim« if delinquency. This is true of 88 per 
cent. of ¢ 70 per cent. in Belgium, 73 per 
cent. in U.S.A., 62 per cent. in England, and 50 per cent 
in Italy World figures showed a marked increase 1 
delinquency during the war ; theft, in the case 
and prostitution, among girls, were the chief offences 
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rhe bloodier aspects of war might have permanently 
influenced these young people, who developed an increas 
ing disregard for property rights,’’ states the report. 
Many children had to use all their intelligence and energy 
for the mere purpose of survival. Habit may now make 
them follow the same course to satisfy unessential needs 
in the post-war world. 
According to the International Committee of the Red 
Cross, thirteen million European children have lost one 
r both parents. In Germany, one-third of all the children 
have lost their fathers ; in Finland, one child in twenty 
four is a war orphan. No accurate figure of the number of 
displaced children is obtainable, but it is evident that 
there are some millions. These displaced children present 
two types of problem to those responsible for thei 
education Warped personality resulting from war 
sufferings, and inferiority complex due to instability 
ind having ountry of their own. The problems of 
maimed children, those who are blind, deaf and suffering 
from other physical defects, and those who were deprived 
if education because of the destruction of their schools 
ind the loss of their teachers, are described in the report. 
In the face of the compelling problem of the war- 
handicapped child, which is already calling forth a world 
effort, is helping to encourage and to 
intensify research work that will go to the very heart of 
the educational questions at issue,”’ it is stated. The 
Organization is also collaborating closely with inter 
national bodies engaged in general relief work for child 
ren 


no ¢ 


wide Unesco 


Salaries of Teachers 
Amendments to Burnham Reports. 

Local Education Authorities and Governing Bodies have 
been advised that, in pursuance of the provision of Section 
89 (1) of the Education Act, 1944, the Minister has approved 
amendments of the Burnham Report on Salaries of Teachers 
in Primary and Secondary Schools; the Burnham Report 
on Salaries of Teachers in Establishments for Further 
Education ; and the Report for Teaching Staff of Farm 
Institutes. In regpect of those amendments, the Minister 
has made an Order, namely, the Remuneration of Teachers 
Amending Order, 1951, which into operation on 
5th February, 1951 Copies of the Remuneration of 
leachers’ Amending Order will distributed to Local 
Education Authorities and Governing Bodies of Transition 
ally Assisted Schools as soon as practicable 


Cam 


be 


Mr. Stampa Leaves G.B. 

Mr. A. L. Stampa, Principal of the G.B. Education 
Division, has been released by G.B. Equipments, Limited, 
to enable him to accept an invitation from the directors of 
in engineering concern with world-wide distribution to take 
harge of their promotional activities. 

Mr. Stampa, whose service with Gaumont-British began 
in 1934, is well-known to educationists as a writer and 
lecturer on the visual in education. He began work on 
nstructional films in the “ silent "' days as long ago as 
1929. During the last five years he has represented G.B 
it the many educational conferences and exhibitions that 
have taken place. In 1948, he lectured in Copenhagen at 
the invitation of the leading pedagogic society. In 1949 
1e visited the United States and Canada, where he was 
chairman of the Montreal Meeting of Provincial Directors 
of Visual Education, organized by the J. Arthur Rank 
Organization. In 1950, he was the British Delegate to the 
International Film Congress at Berne He holds office in 
two teacher societies 
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School Children on Agricultural Work 


the National I 
National Union of Teachers 
G. Tomlinson, the Minister 
George Brown, Parliamentary 
Agriculture, at of 


\ joint leputation trom mon if 
Agricultural Workers and the 
was received month by Mr 
of Educatio d Mr 
Secretary t Ministry of 
the Ministry of Education 

The deputation, led by Alderman E. G. Gooch, M.P. for 
North Norfolk, for the N.U.A.W., and Mr. W. Griffith, for 
the N.U.T., stressed the need for the complete abolition of 
the scheme for releasing children from school during term 
time work in agriculture Che position 
thoroughly discussed and the Ministers explained that it 
was necessary for the scheme this year, but 
that it would be on a reduced scale 


the offices 


on whole was 


to continue 


United Kingdom Universities were represented at the 
inaugural celebrations at Rhodes University, South Africa, 
on March 10th, by Sir Philip Morris, C.B.E., M.A., Vice 
Chancellor of Bristol University, Sir Arthur Trueman, 
F.R.S., Chairman of the University Grants Committee, and 
Professor W. K. Hancock, M.A., Director of the Institute 


of Commonwealth Studies, London University 
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Month by Month 


THe changes announced in Ministry of 
Education Circular 234 are, as Sir John 
Maud says, a further and important 
stage in carrying out the recommendation 
of the Working Party on University Awards. They 
include the increase of ordinary state scholarships 
from 900 to 1,850 for 1951 and the abolition of the 
four-year grant system. They should be welcomed by 
local education authorities whose policy, corporately, 
expressed, is now to be made effective. There is, how- 
ever, no doubt that for some authorities a change of 
outlook as well as of procedure will be necessary if those 
students who, under present arrangements would qualify 
for four-year grants, are to receive similar awards from 
their local education authorities. The arrangements 
announced are such that over the country as a whole 
no increased financial burden should be placed on local 
education authorities. This, however, does not mean 
that individual authorities will be similarly affected. 
There may, indeed there will be, some authorities whose 
budgets under this heading will be completely upset. 
The present is perhaps the most difficult year that these 
authorities, particularly the small ones, have ever faced. 
The change has, however, to be made and transitional 
difficulties will doubtless be faced with faith and 
understanding. We agree with those who have already 
expressed regret at the lateness of the Ministry's 
announcement. An earlier announcement would have 
been of real assistance to local education authorities. 


University 
Awards. 


. * * * 


rhe Ministry of Education has performed 
a service of real value to all general 
practitioners in education in publishing 
its pamphlet on Reading Ability. The 


Reading 
Ability. 


in very general terms of the enquiry into, and findings 
on, ‘‘ the nature and extent of illiteracy alleged to exist 
" made by a 
Committee of four Government Departments in 1948. 
An extended account is wisely relegated to an appendix. 
he third section deals briefly with the effects of the war. 
Of more practical interest and value are the sections 
dealing with Backwardness in Reading, Learning to 
Read and Remedial Measures with older pupils. Many 
of the causes of backwardness in this essential skill, and 
consequently the remedies for it, lie outside the province 
of the school. It is therefore all the more necessary that 
attention should be directed to the causes to be found 
in school conditions, in discontinuity of education, in 


| the proper timing of teaching this skill and in the methods 


used by the teacher. Interrupted schooling resulting 
from illness, too frequent changes of school, and irregular 
school attendance are obvious examples of discontinuity. 
Less obvious are certain discontinuities which may arise 
in the school itself, towards which little, if any, attention 
has yet been given. It is interesting to find it recognized 
that the possibility of sudden changes is most likely to 
occur when the transfer from infants’ to junior school 
or department takes place. “ A dull or backward child 
may be just at the point of breaking through his 
difficulties when the familiar background of his school 
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life disappears The importance of the junior schoo 
consciously overlapping the infant school in methods 
emphasized. It might have been mentioned that, wher 
numbers favour it, the organization of infants and 
juniors as one department under one head teacher 
after all much to commend it. Wise is the remindet 
that, though more active ways of learning in whic! 
child takes a more positive part in his own education 
instead of being passively taught, are becomin 
commoner in schools’ “‘ activity "’ in itself is not 


* + * Ld 
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Chancer 


College 


It is not surprising that the 

Suit brought by St. David's 
Lampeter, should have caused not only 
interest but surprise and even 
measure of disquiet. Evidence of the 
status of the and of its degree courses wa 
impressive and moreover unchallenged. Only two 
witnesses for the Ministry are mentioned in the press 
reports. Mr. Fleming said that where there was any 
doubt as to whether any particular institution came 
within the definition of university under the 
Minister's Regulations, “‘ it would be referred to a higher 
authority Yet Mr. Archer, a principal officer of the 
Ministry, admitted that when the College made a second 
application for recognition in respect of supplementary 
awards, he rejected the request without any reference to 
a ‘higher authority.’” Mr. Justice Vaisey’s judgment 
was largely based upon what “ the ordinary educated 
man who had a university education’’ would 
recognize as a university. He ruled that Lampeter was 
not so regarded. Educational establishments, he 
had ‘‘ given themselves names indiscriminately without 
considering the meaning of words.’ His lordship ga‘ 

the modern mis-use of the word “ college,’’ most obvious 
in the absurd title ‘ county college,’’ as a case in point 
Unfortunately in his further references to educational 
terminology, he was not on such safe ground 


St. David's 
College, 
Lampeter. some 


College 


has 


said 


Ihe public school no longer means what it 
meant when we were young. A public school is now 
a public building magnificently equipped at publi 
expense. People call it a public school because it 
sounds nice They no longer like the term 
‘elementary ' and ‘ national.’ ’ 


Here we have three statements, neither of which can 
be considered really correct. The term “ public school 
(in England) means to-day what it did when Mr. Justic: 
Vaisey was young. It does not mean a publicly provided 
and publicly financed school. It is a term known to 
statute law but not to the Education Acts, 1944-48 
It is never used by English people to designate a 

maintained "’ school. The term “elementary ’’ was 
invented by statute and has now been abolished by 
statute. The term “ national’ has long been obsolet« 
and in any case never meant what one would have 
expected it to mean. The refusal of the Government to 
grant building licences for much needed college extensions 
surely calls for explanation. The Ministry has, however 
a chance now to make amends. It is to be hoped that 
Welshmen generally and friends of Lampeter in particular 
will unite in promoting the grant of anew Charter which 
will clearly proclaim the university status of the College 
and allow of such freedom to extend its courses and its 
premises as a university requires. In Lampeter, Wales 
has the nucleus of its own Oxford and Cambridge. 
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the last increase 
me of 20 per The Ministry suggest that 
measure of adjustment "’ in local education authorities 
remission of charges may in some 

Generally speaking, however, the 

present level of Authorities’ income remains 
broadly adequate and _ suitable. It is obviously 
essential that the increased charge should in the main be 
borne by the parents and not in one form or another 
passed on to the Treasury. It is to be expected that, as 
i result of this new increase, there will be a further fall 
in the number of children receiving mid-day meals at 
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Rhodes Travel Scheme 

In 1938 Mr. W. H. Rhodes of Bradford set up a Trust to 
provide for visits to Canada by secondary school boys 
between the ages of seventeen and nineteen rhe 
Chairmen at that time of the London, Birmingham, Bradford 
and Glasgow Education Committees were made Trustees, 
and a Management Committee was appointed, consisting 
of the Education Officers for Birmingham, Bradford and 
Glasgow with the London County Council’s Education 
Officer, Sir Graham Savage, as Chairman 

[he object of the tours is to give English and Scottish 
boys, by personal contact, a better understanding of 
Canada and the Canadians 

Tours were organized in 1938 and 1939, each of fifty 
boys with two masters. Contact with the members of these 
parties has been maintained, especially by the former L.C.( 
Education Officer, Mr. E. M. Rich, and one re-union has 
been held here is no doubt of the value of the tours to 
those who were fortunate enough to have been selected 
\rrangements for further tours were interrupted by the war 
and difficulties in securing dollar currency have, until now, 
prevented the resumption of operations. This year there 
is every reason to believe that a modest sum in Canadian 
dollars will be available and at a recent meeting of the 
Management Committee of the Trust decided to arrange a 
tour for the coming August 

Sixteen places have been offered to London boys and 
eight each from the other three cities 

Mr. W. H. Rhodes and Dr. W. H. Mackintosh, Director 
of Education for Glasgow, will accompany the party 


Union to Meet Council 


Speaking on the Durham affair a few days ago, at Gilling 


ham, Mr. Ronald Gould, General Secretary of the N.U.T. 
said that for over eighty years the National Union had 
struggled to protect the professional liberties of teachers 
To-day, the liberties of the teaching profession were 
threatened by the action of certain local education 
authorities. The question of a teacher's political activities 
outside school, or whether or not the teacher is associated 
with a professional organization, in their judgment, were 
matters for the teacher’s own conscience and determination 
and not the concern of the employer 

Mr. Gould said the Union hoped to meet the Durham 
County Council shortly to discuss the closed shop issue, and 
to seek a settlement. The dispute, he added, was not one 
involving a political clash. It was a straightforward pro 
fessional issue. Should a teacher, as a condition of employ 
ment, disclose his or her membership of a professional 
body ? And he hoped that this view, which is one to which 
this country has already given its assent in its support of 
the Declaration of Human Rights, would be accepted by 
all parties. 
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From the Renaissance to the French Revolution, 
Wolstencroft, M.C., B.A., and T. Davidson, M 
(University of London Press 
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present 
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the lively and stimulating 


each chapter and by the full lists of 
on each period (most of historical 10ovels 
likely to bring history to life for young people Intended 
primarily for Scottish schools, the volumes give rather more 
attention to affairs in Scotland than is customary, but this 
is not carried to excess. Indeed, the authors i 
laiming that Scotland’s contribution to our island story is 
too often neglected in school text-books. There are numerous 
illustrations, maps, plans and time-charts history 
attractively presented EFA 
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Exercises in Punctuation, by John Trevaskis, M 

Bros., Is. 6d 

\ useful little upplementary « 
either just before or after the ‘‘ break at eleven 
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Research Review © lhe Kesearch Publication of the 
of Education, University of Durham [ 
London Press, 5s. per issue 


written work at a later 
Institute 
nhiversity of 


It is a truism that periodicals are comparatively easy t 
launch but difficult to keep afloat. Judgment on the value 
of a journal cannot, therefore, be pronounced after the 
appearance of the first volume number. The most that can 
be done is to assess the usefulness of the purpx se the newcomer 
seeks to serve and the extent to which its first 
furthers that pur, ose On both these counts 
Review shows great promise. It is to be a vehicle for original 
its 


number 
Research 


aim 18 
And this 
foreword, is 


research in education 
tion and fresh thought 


to foster new investiga 
as Lord Eustace Percy 
rightly remarks in his one of the primary 
functions of the Institute of Education. The contents in thi 
first issue range from the use of English in Latin teaching 
during the sixteenth century to the predictive value of 
grammar school entrance examinations. Whether or not 
this excellent beginning can be maintained will depend, one 


suspects, on whether the editors can succeed in attracting 
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contributions from a wider field than the region served by 
their own institute. That there is a place for such reviews of 
research there can be no doubt E.F « 

* . * * 
The ‘Teach Yourself’’ History of English Literature, in six 
English Universities Press, 4s. 6d. net, each 


current 


volumes 

volume 

The ‘‘ Teach Yourself "’ series constitutes one of the most 
remarkable publishing ventures of our time. The idea of 
publishing manuals on topics of cultural and practical 
interest which the reasonably intelligent man-in-the-street 
could study without the aid of a tutor was not, of course, a 
Che unique quality of the Yourself 
series has lain in the wide range of subjects tackled and th 
high standard of the separate volumes. To have brought 
together so many experts in their subjects who were able to 
write with both authority and simplicity has been no mean 
feat Some of the volumes, indeed, have more 
formal text-books, and provide the somewhat Gilbertia 
teachers working with their from a 
leach Yourself "’ manual 
It was inevitable that sooner or later the planners of the 
should turn from the narrower fields of 
foreign languages and practical skills to the broader bounds 
rheir excursions into history 
under the general guidance of A. L. Rowse, are already 
making something of a name for themselves among scholars 
as well as among more general readers. The latest venture 
is a six volume History of English Literature. The first 
on literary appreciation, and the last, a study of 
contemporary and recent have been prepared 
Westland; the others 
consist largely of a condensation of Dr. Arthur Compton- 
Rickett’s History of English Literature The result is a 
reliable—and readable which book-lovers will find 
an agreeable and useful addition to their shelves. In appear 
ance these volumes break away completely from the familiar 
lesign of the remainder of the Teach Yourself ’’ series 

E.F.C 
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. . - * 
The Psychological Aspects of Child Development, by Susan 
Isaacs, M.A., D.Sc. (University of London Press, 2s. 6d. net 
Dr. Susan Isaacs’ work on the study of child development 


| won for her a lasting reputation and her death removed one 


whose place will not be easily filled. It was ever her great 
merit that she was able to carry her profound scholarship 
lightly, making the results of her researches available and 
intelligible to parents and teachers unversed in the scientific 
[hose faced with some problem of 
wx development in young children can always be 
sure of finding in her writings a clear, simple statement of 
normal and the commoner forms of deviation there 
from. When, therefore, she contributed to the Year Book 
f Education for 1935, ‘a bird’s eye view of the most 
significant recent advances in the psychology of infancy and 
her monograph was doubly appreciated, 
first, for its authoritative survey and secondly, for its ready 
intelligibility. The booklet has now been re-issued, having 
been brought up to date in the light of Susan Isaac’s own 
later studies by Dorothy Gardner, her successor at the 
London Institute of Education. Some additions have also 
been made to the valuable bibliography.—E.F.( 
. * * 7 

Vergil: Aenid, Book XII. (Macmillan, 3s. net.) 

A letter in the educational press, or even in a daily 
newspaper, urging the abolition of Latin as a school subject 
can always count on arousing a lively controversy. Nor are 
the defenders of Latin drawn chiefly from those with a 
vested interest in teaching the language. There is a genuine 
reluctance among men who can see little practical value in 


the 


| retaining Latin in an overcrowded curriculum to shut the 


door finally against all direct contact with the roots of 
western civilization. But it is generally agreed that, except 
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for the few in the classical sixth, Latin must occupy a limited 
space on the time table. The problem is, therefore, how to 
spend this limited time to the best advantage. The minutiz 
of grammatical structure and the erudite tracking down of 
illusions to the by-ways of Koman life and thought must 
give way to ensuring that the pupil shall be able to read, and 
it is hoped, enjoy some of the best-known classical texts 
with the least expenditure of time 

It is to this end that the editors and publishers of the 
Modern School Classics have designed their series. Their 
aims have been to provide a clearly printed text, suitably 
illustrated and containing an introduction embodying a 
summary of the text, together with notes and vocabulary 
prepared primarily “ to enable the student to make his own 
translation of the text with confidence and accuracy.” In 
this latest volume in the series the result has again been an 
attractive text which should bring the original within the 
reach of the average grammar school pupil who has studied 
the language for two or three years.—E.F.C 

*. 7 * o 
This Sceptred Isle, by W. J. Glover. (George Philip ; Bk. 1 
3s. 6d., Bk. II, 4s. net.) 

Few who know and love our heritage of English literature 
have not experienced the urge at some time or another to 
compile their own anthology ; and it is certain that of all 
the anthologies that have been made or dreamed of, no two 
could ever be alike Much common ground there 
undoubtedly is—memorable poems and “ purple patches ”’ 
of prose which are obvious, almost inescapable, choices 
But beyond this there is tremendous scope for that diversity 
which reflects the personal taste of the compiler. 

In the three books of Mr. Glover’s anthology it is, as the 
title suggests, the patriotic note that is most frequently 
struck. Each book opens with passages in praise of Britain 
and her freedom. Other sections follow in praise of famous 
men and women and in narrative of notable events in 
history. But the flutes and strings are heard as well as 
the brass; there are some fine descriptive passages and 
others which owe their place to the beauty of their words 
As an introduction to the treasures of literature, particularly 
for boys in the secondary modern school, these books are 
to be highly recommended. Nothing is included which is 
beyond the range or grasp of the immature reader and yet 
the compiler has conscientiously refrained from including 
anything but the very best of its kind. The publishers 
would do well, however, to remove the rash of capital 
letters for common nouns in the preface.—E.F.C 

. > 7 * 
L’ An Quarante par H. N. Adair, M.A., et Alian Degrave 

(Christophers, Is. 6d. net.) 

As a step towards giving the pupil a ready command of 
idiomatic French which shall be “ real” as well as accurate, 
these Basic Texts are admirable. The subject matter has 
a genuine interest of its own and there is adequate 
supporting material in the way of questions and exercises 
[The emphasis in the vocabularies, as well as in the texts 
themselves, is on idiom. The books might be employed 
usefully with a good third year group and as supplementary 
readers by those taking the General Certificate at Ordinary 
level. A series the French teacher in search of palatable 
reading material for class use would do well to see.—E.F.C. 

* . > * 
Why We Believe it, by H. Trevor Hughes, M.A. (Epworth 

Press, 2s. 6d. net.) 

Evidence is not wanting that the drift from Christian 
belief and organized religion in this country has been 
checked ; there are, indeed, those who profess to see the 
beginnings of a revival, particularly among the younger 
generation. But the fact must be faced that, save perhaps 
among Roman Catholics, the authority of the Churches has 
been seriously undermined. Young people of to-day must 
be won to the allegiance of Christianity—they will not 


follow blindly in the traditions of their fathers nor accept 





unquestioningly the fiat of priest or minister. Hence the 
value of such a book as this by the Vice-Principal of the 
Westminster Training College, himself a man of much 
experience in dealing with young people at school, at the 
university and in the forces. He sets out to answer some 
of the questions that thoughtful people ask about the 
Christian faith—Is belief in God reasonable? What 
authority has the Bible? Was Jesus Christ human or 
divine? The Church: but why the Churches? and the 
like. The answers are not exhaustive—had they been the 
author would have defeated his own end of being 
immediately intelligible to those without much religious 
background. But they are convincing so far as they go, 


and the tone is always reasonable, never dogmatic. A 
modest volume which teachers of older children and youth 
workers generally will find most helpful.—E.F.C 

* * 7. . 


Classroom Teaching. (Newnes, 10s. 6d 
net.) 

Mr. Mander is a realist, and in these days of much 
abstract theory, realism is refreshing. This is not to say 
that he is without ideals—far from it. But he bounds his 
ideals strictly within the limits of what can be achieved 
*‘in ordinary schools by ordinary teachers.’’ And his book 
is, therefore, of that much more value to the beginner in 
teaching—especially those from the Emergency Training 
Colleges. He believes, and we think rightly, that “ during 
the first few years of teaching the constant demand is for 
help on professional rather than on academic matters.” 
That help he gives, soundly and with understanding 
Amid the good advice and helpful suggestions the reader 
will constantly come upon dry observations on the teacher's 
world in general which will delight him. Of a discussion on 
free activity methods he writes: ‘ As for the unbiased 
commentary, that is left to Solomon, or the Recording 
Angel; there are none now on earth to give it.’’ On the 
delicate matter of teachers’ dress he says: “ Dirty, 
uncreased corduroy trousers are appropriate working garb 
for a tractor driver or molecatcher, not for a schoolmaster.”’ 
And his parting shot at those who believe that all should be 
left to Mother Nature: “‘ Of course, some hold that children 
should not be taught at all, but should be given every 
opportunity to develop their personality in a natural sort 
of way. This is standard practice among the aboriginal 
tribes of the Ranchi plateau in Bihar. Strangely enough, 
they grow up illiterate. But they use bows and arrows with 
astonishing skill. Maybe someone teaches them that.”’ 

Yes, it is a wise, sensible, readable book. As things go 
to-day, well worth any teacher’s half guinea, whether he 
is a beginner or not.—E.F.C. 

> . . > 
Where Science and Religion Meet. By Professor Laurence E 

Browne. (Relig. Educ. Press; 6s.) 

Few subjects loom so largely in the discussions of young 
people generally, and in Upper Forms in Schools in 
particular, as the relation of science and religion. Broad- 
casts have deepened the interest of the young people of 
to-day in this subject, and the impact of what is called 
“the new cosmogony ” on the Christian faith is providing 
food for thought among students and the clergy. 

In view of all these facts, the publication of this third 
volume in the Gateway Handbooks of Religious Knowledge 
will be of wide interest. The author treats the subject in 
a very practical and illuminating manner providing a 
volume which will be an asset to teachers in Secondary and 
Grammar Schools, and leaders of youth in Bible Classes and 
Clubs. 


For the last complete financial year the estimated net 
expenditure per pupil in maintained primary schools is 
about £25, including the ancillary services such as school 
milk and meals and social and physical training. The 
corresponding figure per secondary school pupil is about 
£45. 


By John Mander 
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Private Hotel, 17, Cecil 
C. Central Heating. Fr 


BOSCOMBE.—Tei. ; 34159. Cecil House 
minutes Piers, close Shops, Amusements. H. and 
Slumberland Divans. Mrs. D. Norris 


SOURNENOUTH.- -W. Channel View Private 
Westbourne 61195 te Beach. H. and C 
Mattresses. 5)—6) gr Mr. and Mrs. E. Roberts 
BOURNEMOUTH (BOSCOMBE).—CRASSMORE HALL PRIVATE 
Tel BOS. 357201. Few min. Sea, Shops, Boscombe Gdns. H. and C. Electr 
Children welcome. 4-6 gns. weekly. Mr. and Mrs. R. W. Preston 


BOURNEMOUTH (Boscombe).—Dene Court Hotel, Spa Road 
Sea, Chine. H. and C. Gas Fires. Children Welcome. 4—7 gns 
available to guests. Comfortable Lounge. J. A. Clark 


BOURNEMOUTH.—Durley Grange Hotel, Durley Road. Tel. 4473. For S 


and Summer Holidays. Terms 5—7 gns. Brochure on request 


BOSC OMBE —Eastercourt Private Hotel, St 
Pier, Shops. H. and C. Gas Fires Bedrooms 
Benning 
BOURNEMOUTH 
Shops, Amusements. H 
Apply Brochure. Tel 


BOURNEMOUTH. 
Tregonwell Road. 2 mir 
Mr. and Mrs. E. Dallaston 


BOURNEMOUTH W.—Normanton Guest House, |!, Beaulieu Road 
Chine. 5 min. Sea. H. and C. throughout. Children Welcome. 4—6 gns 
Westbourne 64097. Mr. and Mrs. Dunkley 


BOURNEMOUTH w.— 


min. Beach. 44—5) gns. weekly 


BOURNEMOUTH w. 
Alum Chine. Children Welcome 
Mr. and Mrs. Powell 
BOURNEMOUTH (W. Cliff).—Studleigh Royal Hotel. Tel 
Sea, Amusements. 28 Bedrooms, all H. and C. Games Room 
mended. Special early season, 5 gns. Mid-season, 7 gns 


BOURNEMOUTH.—"' Thorpe Arnold 5, Groveley 
Close Sea, Chines. H. and C. Gas Fires. Separate Tables 
61427. Mr. and Mrs. H. James 
BOSC OMBE.—Westby Hotel 
Close shops, Amusements. H. and C 


BOURNEMOUTH.—Worcester Hotel, West Hill Road 4 mins. walk Sea 
Shopping Centre. H. and C. Interior Spring Mattresses in all bedrooms. Terms 
5 gns. July and August 6 gns. Several Twin Beds, 5s. each extra. Highly re 
mended. Tel. : Bournemouth 1366. Mr. and Mrs. Mitchell 

BRIXHAM (Devon).—Parkham Towers Hotel. Tel. 2373. Own Grounds, Garden 
Produce. H. and C. Gas Fires. 6—9 gns. Write Brochure. Mr. and Mrs. Lavender 


BRIXHAM (Devon) 
tion Easter onwards 
Dashpers, Brixham 
CHURCH STRETTON (Shropshire Highlands and “Mary Webb ‘" Count 
for Holidays and Conferences. See advert in School Teachers Holiday Guides 
DOUGLAS, 1.0.M.—The Hydro Residential Hotel, Queens Promenade. H. and C 
Lift. Garage. Recreation Room, etc. Accom. 160. Licensed. Mid-Week bookings 
Terms 20s., inclusive. Phone : 470. Excellent food. Family terms. Long established 
Completely modern 
FALMOUTH.—Carantock Guest House 
Beach. Near Amusements. H. and C 
4-6 gns. Ex. Food. Mr. and Mrs Richards 
LYMINGE (near Folkestone) —Claygate, Brady Road Ideal Holidays 

Full Board 3) gns. or terms arranged. Mrs. G. Brawbridge 

FOREST OF DEAN .—Severn-Wye Valleys. Littledean Guest House, Littledean 
Glos. (600-ft. up). Beautiful forest and river scenery. Eighty rooms. Grounds 
12 acres. Garage. Organized entertainments. Dancing, billiards, snooker, tennis 
bowls, putting, library, walks, motor tours, motor coaches via Cheltenham stop at 
house. Brochure “‘G "’ gratis. Phone : Cinderford 2106 
ILFRACOMBE.—"' Seacroft Hotel,’ St. Brannocks Road. Tel 
H. and C. Own Farm produce. Spring Interiors. 4-5 gns 
Prop., Mrs. N. Boundy 

LONDON.—Avalon Private Hotel, 3! 33, Coram Street 
10 minutes walk Euston, King's Cross, St. Pancras Stations 
rooms. Bed Bkf. 12s. 6d. nightly. Phone : TER 81 


LONDON.—Hamilton Hotel, 20/2! 
Breakfast, 12s. 6d. | min. Tube. Central 
TERm 4784 
LYNMOUTH.—Granville House Private Hotel. Tel 
convenience. New sun lounge. H. and C. bedrooms. Ex 
Mr. and Mrs. T. A. Slann 
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Overlooking 
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Sea, Shops, overlooking winter gardens 
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Road € 
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Booking now Brochure Stamp please Peacehaven 


1378. Overlooking 
Slumberland Beds 
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240. Near Tennis 


Personal supervision 


Russel! Square, W.C.! 
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Bernard Street, Russell Square. Bed and 
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Every modern 
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PAIGNTON.—Glenwood Priv Marine Park. Tel. 82304). 200 yds. Sea 
H. and C. Interiors. Ex. C r Parking. 4 61 gns. Mr. and Mrs. WA 
Morley 

Front. Delightful Grounds, one acre 
gns. Brochure. Phone 82470 


PAIGNTON 


Central Heat 


Middlepark 
ng. Ex sine r ason fromm 


Amusements 


525311 


utes Statior 
9gns. Garage. Tel 


PAIGNTON.—-The Ramle t Few Mir 
H. and C. Gas Fires, Bedrooms. eatior om. 6 


OPEN-AIR HOLIDAYS ABROAD.—Winter Sports, Summer Walking Tours 
Mountaineering, etc. Programme from RAMB LERS ASSOCIATION, Park Road 
N.W.1 


452. Conveniently situated. Delightful 


SANDOWN, 1.0.W.—Chad Hill. Te 
and C. Comfort assured. 5-7 gns 


grounds. South aspect. Tastefully appointed. H 
Personal supervisior Misses Aldred and Holman 


SANDOWN, 1.0.W eigt Broadway. Phone: 435. Three minutes 
Sea and Station. H iC nberlar Every possible comfort and consideration 
Free Car Park. Open throug tt ear. Terms from 4\gns. Proprietors, Mr. and 
Mrs. Mitchell 

LO.w. zarets Hote Beachfield Road. Minute Beach 


Limited to 18 guests. Terms from 6 gns. 
nt is not suitable for children under 10 


SANDOWN, 
H. and C. Bathing from Hote 

nelusive. Regret that our est 

Mr. and Mrs. Whittingtor 

y Hotel, 36, Esplanade Garden 
Nlustrated beoah re 


SCARBOROUGH.- N hice 


Spa. Good food and mfort. 17s. 64. daily 


SOUTH SHIELDS.—Overlooking Park and Sea 
12s. 6d. daily. Harburn, 32, Lawe Road. Personal supervision 


Two minutes Sea 

Phone : 3199 
Home comforts. Always open 
Phone : 90! 


Greenway Road. Comfortable 
Excellent cuisine 


TORQUAY (BABBACOMBE) —"* Alderbourne,’ 
Private Hotel. H. and C Interior Mattresses in bedrooms 
B. E. Harmes 


S-6gns. Tel. : 872791. Mrs 


Belgrave Road. Phone: 3815. 350 yds 


TORQUAY .—Clitheroe Private Hotel 
From 4 gns. A. M. and F. H. Payne 


Beach. H. and C. all bedrooms. Garage 


Station and 
Good Food 


Few Minutes Sea 
Own Produce 


TORQUAY. Glendower,"’ Faulkland Road 
Town. H. and C. Interior Mattresses all bedrooms 
4—6 gns. Tel. 7755. Mr. and Mrs. F. Stacey 


and Breakfast, 
Wes t- 


accommodation Bed 
per week. Whiter, Lockshalis, 16! 


Homely 
£4 4s. 0d 


TORQUAY, Babbacombe 
£2 19s. 6d. ; with evening mea 
hill Road 


2837. One acre 
Children welcome 


Meadfoot Road. Tel 


TORQUAY.—"* PEMBROKE HOTEL 
Ex. Food. 5-7 gns 


garden. 200 yards Meadfoot Beach. Garage 
Proprietors, Mr. and Mrs. D. H. Hall 


Station 
beach 


Few Minutes Sea, 
Private tent o 


Scarborough Road 
bedrooms 


TORQUAY.—' Westbrook 
Amusements. H. and C. Interior Mattresses in 
44—6 gns. Tel. 2559. Mr. and Mrs. E. Shambrook 


W ORTHING.—" Buckingham 
Ex. Catering. Gas Fires bedrooms 
Phone : 1422 

WORTHING (West).—Chipto 
Sea. Near Amusements. H. and C 
ing to season 
WORTHING.—Crarleigh Co Situated near sea, all attractions. H. and 
Cc. Elec. Fires, all Bedrooms. Central Heating. 5—8 gns. weekly, according to 
season. Mr. and Mrs. Pennington 


WORTHING.—" Duneim Private Hotel 
Amusements. H. and C. Gas Fires. Phone 


WORTHING .—" Eversley Hote!l,"’ 119/12! 
Comfort and Good Fare. Terms 3-5 gns. according to season 


WORTHING, W.8.—Heene Hotel 
H. and C. Gas Fires. Noted Cuisine 


WORTHING.—(yr 
House. B. and B. with evening dinner 
Worthing 7437 
WORTHING.—Palace Court Hotel. Tel. 593! 
Central Heating throughout. Club Licence 
weekly. Children Welcome 
WORTHING.—Pebbies Guest House, 2! 
H. and C. Gas Fires Bedrooms. 4—5 gns. weekly. Mrs. | 


Close Amusements 
Miss Eldridge 


*20, Windsor Road. Min. sea 
Free Parking. 44 to 5 gns 


Phone 2684 
to 6 gns 


Minute 
accord- 


56, Heene Road 
From 4 


Hotel 
Gas Fires, Bedrooms 


New Parade 
6536. 34 to 6 gns 


facing Sea. Near all 
Mr. and Mrs. Hughes 
Brighton Road. Tel 4327. For 
Children weicome 
Rowlands Road. Tel: 1081. 100 yards Sea 
5-7 gns. according to season 


Four doors Sea. Bathing from 
All meals Sunday. 4 to 4) gns 


Western Place 
Weekdays 


mere, 8 


Three Min. Sea, Shopping Centre 
Own Chef. Television. 5—9 gns 
West Buildings. 30 yds Sea. Central 
G. Longchamps. 


WORTHING —Shaftsbury Hote!, Windsor Road. Tel. 6133. Adiacent Sea Front 
H. and C. Gas Fires Bedrooms. Interior Mattresses. 4) to 6 gns. according to season 
Miss E. L. Emerton 
WORTHING.—Woodlands Guest 
3 mins. Sea. Every Comfort. Garage Space 
Bentley 


Road Tel. 4045 
41—5 gns. Mrs 


House, 169, Lyndhurst 
Children Welcome 
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FILM STRIP REVIEWS 


COMMON GROUND, LIMITED 
CGA 361--Life in a Pond.‘ One only what on 


knows’ is a very true statement concerning Natural | 
History. Equipped with a knowledge of what we set out to | 
find, we are more likely to find it. The forty excellent | 
photographs in this delightful strip are the more valuable 
because every one is taken in natural surroundings, dealing 
with a generous mixture of plant and animal life. It would 
be difficult to find a better selection suitable for both 
Primary and Secondary Schools ; and the strip is equally 
suitable for popular lectures to adult audiences from a point 
of interest alone 

















sees 


> > > * 

CGA 445—Elephants.—° Just what the children would 
want to see” is provided in this well arranged strip of 
27 frames. African elephants are first dealt with, but the 
major portion of the strip is given to Indian elephants 
Che section on training provides much useful information 
and the subject is linked with the geography lesson in the 
section giving the uses in the service of man. The history 
of Jumbo provides a fitting conclusion to a pleasant sequence 
of pictures 

* . * > 

CGA 507—TheLandscape of Normal Erosion.——A set of 
pictures like these makes the teaching of Physical 
Geography well worth while, and provides an admirable 
foundation for the study of the landscape. Most of the 
pictures concern the British Isles and it is obvious that they 
have been most carefully selected. Sections deal with 
weathering, young river valleys, waterfalls, other results of 
river erosion and flood plains. 32 frames 

* * . * 

CGA 540—Peninsular India.—The latest addition to the 
excellent “ Library of World Pictures.’’ The material 
provided for study in this strip falls into four sections 
the local studies of Bombay and Madras and studies of their 
respective hinterlands. There are fine pictures of scenery, 
local habitations and occupations. 46 frames, including 
4 maps 

> * . . 

CGA 506—Sprinting. CGA 511-—Relay Racing.Two 
recent strips in the Physical Education Series, intended as 
visual coaching The Sprinting strip emphasizes the 
primary importance of a good start and half the strip is 
given to the various forms of starting. Other sections deal 
with transitional strides, full stride action, and the finish 
37 frames. In Relay Racing the emphasis is on the “ take- 
over ”’ and there are some fine action pictures showing the 
various methods of passing the baton in the usual relay 
race run in “ legs’’ round the track. 30 frames. Both 
strips should prove most useful in “ driving home "’ some 
essential points to be remembered 

. > > . 

CGA 505—-A History of Type Design.—This strip should 
prove very useful to teachers of Typographic Design and 
for apprentice training schemes in printing houses ; and of 
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equal value to those who wish to have specimens of the 
development of roman letter through the centuries—from 
the Trajan Inscription to Times New Roman. We now have 
the opportunity to examine some beautiful examples of the 
craftsman’s art in enlarged form on the screen, and also to 
see examples of the principal romans now in use on 
Monotype. Some 19th Century “ Jobbing ’’ Types are | 
dealt with, and the strip concludes with twelve examples of 
contemporary layouts. 47 frames 
. > * 
CGA 477—Costs and Prices.—Part 3 of An Introduction 


to Economics. 


As in the previous strips, CGA 475-6, the | 
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subject has been handled in a masterly manner. G. D. H 
Cole has presented the central problems of theoretical 
economics with the aid of many diagrams, and illustrations 
Supply and demand, substitution, costs and profits, 
competition and monopolies are all dealt with here 
47 frames 

. . * * 

FA 631-—Introduction to Perspective, Part 1..—Here is a 
novel and refreshing method of dealing with a subject 
which in most text-books consists of an abstraction of 
eye-levels and V.P.s. In this strip actual photographs are 
outlined with thick white lines to indicate the rules and 
application of the principles—a real and lasting visual aid. 
Chis makes the subject really interesting and stimulates a 
desire for further knowledge with practical ‘‘ following-up.” 
Various parts of a shed with a slooping roof are analysed 
in turn, followed by details of buildings, the circle in 
perspective and its application to circular columns and 
arches of bridges. 44 frames 

. >. . . 

No. 4839-—Timber 3-——-Structural Uses.—This strip opens 
with examples of stone, steel, and reinforced concrete 
construction. Succeeding frames deal with the application 
of modern technique to old material, resulting in glued 
laminated work or triangular and space framework. 
Bulldog connections and joints are dealt with and the strip 
concludes with a section on roof trusses. 37 frames 

* . * 

No. 4944—The Middie East, 2—Human Aspects.—-This 
strip is complementary to No. 4892 which deals with the 
Natural Background, and concerns only the lands lying 
within Asia, giving a comprehensive survey. Aspects 
dealt with include languages, religions and history, housing, 
daily life and town life, economic activities and oil 
production. 44 frames. 


Summer School in France 


Encouraged by the success of their four previous Summer 


Schools on the Continent, the British Social Biology 
Council have arranged to hold another in August, 1951, 
and this time have chosen Besancon, France, as their 
centre 

The theme, “‘ The Family: Mother and Child,” is one 
which should appeal to all whose daily work brings them 
into personal contact with other human beings and who, as 
a result, are becoming increasingly aware that social 
stability and the well-being of the family are inseparably 
linked Teachers, nurses, health visitors, and social 
workers of all types frequently find that many of the 
problems with which they have to deal arise from some 
unresolved conflict or difficulty—whether psychological, 
economic or moral—in the home life of those they seek to 
help. Itis therefore for men and women in these and similar 
professions that this course has been planned, though mem- 
bers of the general public will be equally welcome 

Particulars from the Secretary, British Social Biology 
Council, Tavistock House South, Tavistock Square, 
London, W.C.1 


The Plymouth School Savings Association reports that 
there are at present eighty-eight Savings Groups in the 
Schools with a membership of 9,202. 








S. TYZACK and SON, Ltd., 
TOOL SPECIALISTS, 
341, 343, and 345, Old Street, London, E.C.! 
We make a speciality of Complete Equip 
Catalogue Free to institutes end Manuel instructors 
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OFFICIAL ADVERTISEMENTS 





APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


STAMFORD HIGH SCHOOL, LINCOLNSHIRE 
Head Mistress: Miss J. C. Lomax, M.A. 


REQUIRED for September, 195! 

(1) FRENCH MISTRESS, to share the work throughout the School 
with two other Specialists, up to Higher Certificate and 
University Entrance Standard. Good Honours Degree essential 
and training desirable. 


FROEBEL-TRAINED MISTRESS for the 7-11 age groups in the 
Junior School. 


(2 


(3) ADDITIONAL MISTRESSS with good General Science Degree 


Salary according to Burnham Scale, with additional allowance 
Government Superannuation Scheme. Applications, with copies of 
testimonials and full particulars, to the Head Mistress 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 
Tewkesbury High School.—REQUIRED in April, a MISTRESS to 
teach FRENCH and MATHEMATICS to pre-General Certificate 
standard, with some SCRIPTURE and Junior ENGLISH. This is a 
permanent post, but if no suitable application is received, a tempor- 
ary appointment may be made for the Summer Term only.—Apply, 
as soon as possible, to the Head Mistress at the School. 





BATH HIGH SCHOOL, G.P.D.S.T.—WANTED in September : 
(1) CHEMISTRY or BIOLOGY MISTRESS to teach up to and 
including Advanced standard in General Certificate of Education and 
to help with some General Science in the Middle School. (2) SENIOR 
MUSIC MISTRESS, to take SINGING throughout the School, give 
some individual PIANO LESSONS, and prepare girls for Ordinary 
level of General Certificate of Education. Apply, with testimonials, 
to the Head Mistress, at Hope House, Lansdown, Bath. 


WANTED urgently, two fully-trained NURSERY SCHOOL 
TEACHERS to instruct young African Student Teachers—some 
experience. Anglican Mission, Johannesburg. Apply Miss Gardner, 
Woodlands, Bengeo, Hertford. 


HERTFORDSHIRE.-—REQUIRED in September in Girls’ Public 
Boarding School, MISTRESS to teach FRENCH throughout the 
School and DRESSMAKING to Senior Forms. Burnham Scale ; 
Government Superannuation.—Apply Head Mistress, Abbot's Hill, 
Hemel Hempstead. 





MISTRESS for smal! form of boys 5-7, required in May in Midland 
preparatory school. Apply Head Master, Birchfield, Tettenhall, 
Staffordshire. 





ANCILLARY SERVICES 


SUSSEX.—MILTON MOUNT COLLEGE, CRAWLEY.— 
WANTED for April, resident, either a COOK or an ASSISTANT 
HOUSEKEEPER for girls’ boarding school numbering about 200 
residents. Salary according to age and qualifications from £150.— 
Apply Head Mistress. 
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STAMFORD HIGH SCHOOL, LINCOLNSHIRE. 
Head Mistress: Miss J. C. Lomax, M.A 


REQUIRED for May, 195! SENIOR COOK OR ASSISTANT 
COOK. Salary according to qualifications and experience. Apply 
immediately, with full particulars, to the Head Mistress. 





PROPERTY FOR SALE 


UPPINGHAM, near.—GiIRLS’ BOARDING SCHOOL for SALE, 
as going concern, consequent sudden death of principal ; benefit 
long lease pupils aged 6 to 14.—For further details, apply 
MOLINEUX, McKEAG AND COOPER, Solicitors, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne. 





COURSES 


INSTITUTO DE ESPANA. 102, EATON SQUARE, S.W.!.— 
Term commences MONDAY, 8th JANUARY, until 18th MARCH. 
Classes and Lectures on the Spanish Language, Literature, etc. 
Library open daily—books sent by post. Apply to the Secretary, 
Sloane, 8381. 


ST. CHRISTOPHER’S COLLEGE, 27, Vanbrugh Park, Black- 
heath, S.E.3.—VACATION COURSE, July 26th to August 2nd, for 
TEACHERS OF DIVINITY with special reference to work in Second- 
ary Schools. Subject : The Interpretation of the Bible in the context 
of the Modern World.—Apply Principal. 





ACCOMMODATION WANTED 


WANTED for four weeks, Aug./Sept., to rent, small school or 
similar, close sea. Hadley, Rowledge, Farnham, SURREY. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


THEATRICAL COSTUMES.—Reduced for Schools. 


Ajax, 44, Wilkinson Street, S.W.8. 


rate 


EXPERT DUPLICATING.—Every Variety. Mabel 


395, Hornsey Road, N.19. Arc. 1765/Mou. 1701. 


Eyles, 





DOUGLAS ANDREW WEAVING SCHOOL —Delightfully 
situated Canterbury. Personal tuition, diploma. Looms, yarns, 
Wlustrated book, s.a.e 





NECKTIES AND SCARVES, five shillings each. School crests, 
sports designs, woven stripes. Free samples (state requirements). 
Club Tie Company, 28, Avondale Road, London, E.17. 





A SELECTION of Genuine Coins of the Roman Emperors, many 
costing a shilling or less, will be sent on approval, postage free.— 
Thomas Walsh, 28, Beaufort Court, Ham, Richmond, Surrey. 


“ THE HANDWEAVER AND SPINNER ”’ for all who teach, 
study or admire. Is. quarterly, on sale all newsagents or sample 
copy Is. Id. “* Handweaver and Spinner,’’ Dane John Old Monastery, 
Canterbury. 





THE EDUCATION 


AUTHORITIES 


49th YEAR OF PUBLICATION 


DIRECTORY, 1951 


TO BE PUBLISHED 


OVER 500 PAGES 
IN THE AUTUMN 


Demy 8vo 


The Officially recognised Reference Book to Education Authorities, Schools and Educational Institutes 


THE SCHOOL GOVERNMENT PUBLISHING CO., LTD., 
“Cobham House,” 24/26, Black Friars Lane, London, E.C4 














GRAMOPHONE REVIEW 


Haydn. Divertimento in G major, Op. 31, o. | (for 
String, Quintet, Flute, and two Horns), and (a) The Fourth 
London Trio in G (for two Flutes and ‘Cello (b) nadietr 
March (for two Clarinets, two Horns, two nd 
Side Drum) rhe Lundon Baroque Ensembie, cond. Kar 
Haas. Parlophone, SW 8118 

The taste for Haydn comes late in life, but gives muc! 
innocent and cheerful pleasure when acquired. Sir Walford 
Davies said that when he was ill he could listen to nothing 
but Haydn. This record is not of Haydn’s greatest musi 
but being of something a little out of the way, and rather 
charming, is worth noting To tastes who have not yet 
worked through modern noise to the peace of the eighteenth 
century, it may, however, seem insipid, and the irreverent 
will say that the side-drum in the Grenadier March is like a 
screw loose in the gramophone 


Tchaikovsky. 
in G, Op. 55), 
Voyevoda 
Malko. H.M.V., 
rhe theme, given out very plainly, is followed by twelve 
distinctly separated variations, in all of which the theme can 
be easily discerned The employs marked 
differences in time as well as giving the theme to different 
instruments in the orchestra with the skill to be expected 
of a writer of his reputation Though written as the last 
movement of a Suite, the Variations stand very well as a 
work on their own Coming in mood about midway 
between the Tchaikovsky of the ballets and the Tchaikovsky 
of the symphonies, the work might be summed up as 
fairly grave,’’ though the depths of thought which seem 
After the 














Gre 
Bassoons, al 


from Suite No. 3 
Intermezzo from 
cond. Nicolai 


Variations on a Theme 
with (on sixth side 
Philharmonia Orchestra 

C4058 /60 


( om pt Ser 


inherent in the theme are not fully exploited 


first shorter, more serious, variations 
in,” and the work ends in a lively and noisy coda 
experienced conductor maintains a steady rhythm through 
out 


Ravel. 
Symphony Orchestra, cond 


Ma Mére |l’'Oye (Mother Goose Suite). London 
Previtali. H.M.V., C7824 /5 
First written in 1908 as a piano duet with one very easy 
part for children of the composer s friends, this suite was 
arranged as a ballet and orchestrated by Ravel himself in 
1912. It is interesting to note that Ravel often employed 
this procedure of writing for the piano and later transcribing 
for orchestra—but always with such skill that no trace of 
the earlier version remains. The title, which suggests 
simple fairy-tale music for young children, is misleading. 


It is the sophisticated music of the ballet which is here | 


recorded, suggesting atmosphere rather than the vigorous 
programme-music which young listeners are _ usually 
expected to enjoy Che adolescent who delights in Keats 
lush verbiage might equally well delight in Ravel’s sensuous 
orchestration. And the mature listener, putting aside any 
search for profundity or deep feeling, and enjoying the 
lovely sounds as they come and noting the cleverness of the 
composer, can also enjoy this delightful suite. The music 
of a French composer, played by an English orchestra under 
an Italian conductor, is given with great delicacy 


Donizetti.— dite, 
from L’Elisir d’ Amore 
Orchestra Sinfonica 
R30019 

There has been a revival of interest in Donizetti of late 
years, possibly after too long a period of decrying him as a 
second-rate follower of Rossini and a third-rate forerunner 
of Verdi. In a fairly short life (1797-1848) he produced no 
fewer than sixty-six operas. L’Elisir d’Amore, described by 


udite, o rustici (Dulcamara’s Aria 
Luciano Neroni (bass) and Grande 
della Radio Italiana Parlophone, 
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Grove as “ graceful and melodious,’’ which appeared in 
1832, contains the famous air ‘“‘ Una furtiva lagrima 
rhe aria recorded here is, however, nothing like that slow 
and lyrical air Teachers who use this record should be 
either (a) opera enthusiasts willing to devote much of their 
music time to story-telling, or (6) stern disciplinarians able 
to quell at a glance the giggles likely to be caused by the 
shouting, whispering, sobbing, chuckling, swearing, spitting 
spitting '-which goes on for a side and a half. It 
should be added that the singer has a fine voice and manages 
his outburst with fervour and skill 


yes, 


MISCELLANY 


it was stated in Parliament last month that ten pre 
fabricated aluminium schools are under construction, and 
that ten others are being erected partially in this form of 
construction 

= * > . 

A Survey of the school dental service in England and 
Wales, made by the Municipal Journal states that local 
council stafis are so depleted that there are now only 734 
whole-time dentists to treat 5,250,000 children. The survey 
remarks that the service is ‘‘ almost in ruins.’ 


* * * * 


The Finnish Exchange Travel Office has stated that 
many young Finnish people have expressed an interest in 
visiting British homes during the Festival of Britain 
They would be prepared to offer return hospitality in Finland 
during the Olympic Games in 1952. This proposal applies 
to young people over eighteen years of age, and to school 
children on the responsibility of their parents or teachers 

* * * . 

Among the many subjects to be discussed at the Health 
Congress organized by the Royal Sanitary Institute at 
Southport from April 23rd to 27th will be “ The Problems 
of Placement of Children for Adoption” and “ The 
Relationship of the Child Welfare Officer and the School 
Medical Officer to the National Health Service.” It is 
expected that the attendance at the Conference will exceed 
2,000 

*. 7 * * 

The University of London has recently purchased from 
the Bedford Estate the freehold of a block of property on 
the north side of Russell Square. Most of the property is 
now in use, but the block contains some vacant war 
damaged rhe university hopes, by rebuilding on the 
vacant sites and by using the existing properties as the 
leases fall in, to relieve to some extent its present acute 
need for additional accommodation 

* . * * 

In order to preserve the pension rights of persons who 
transfer from pensionable employment under local govern 
ment superannuation schemes to pensionable employment 
under the Scottish Teachers’ Superannuation Scheme or 
vice versa, the Superannuation (Teaching and Local 
Government) (Scotland) Rules, 1951, came into force on 
March Ist. These rules will enable a person to obtain 
the whole of his pension from the system to which he 
transfers 


sites 


* >. al . 

Newbattie Abbey College, at present the only approved 
residential college for adult education in Scotland, is to 
receive the measure of financial assistance necessary under 
current conditions. This intimation is made by the issue 
of a draft of the Adult Education (Scotland) (Residential 
Institutions) Grant Regulations, 1951 The regulations 
replace, with amendments, the relative provisions of the 
Education (Scotland) (Residential Institutions) Regulations 
Minute, 1938. 
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Many more children 


could stay away less 
in 1951 


A great many advances have been made in recent 


years in preventing those common ailments 
which often lead to epidemics in the school, and 


which cause so many children to miss their lessons. 


Under the possibly crowded conditions of schools 
today it is only too easy for children to infect 
each other—germs can be transferred by droplet 
infection, by dust and by contagion. In the first 
two ways come such infections as the common 
cold, influenza, mumps, whooping cough, scarlet 
fever, diphtheria and infantile paralysis (acute 
anterior poliomyelitis): in the third are included 
skin troubles such as erysipelas and impetigo. 
The 
diseases is to see that every place where children 


surest way to reduce the risk of these 
walk or play and even the air they breathe 


is kept as germ-free as possible. 


The Izal Service for School Hygiene can contribute 
a great deal towards reducing the incidence of 


One infected child arrives at school. 


KRIRRRR 
PARAPIPR 


By the afternoon a small group may have 
caught the infection 


infection. Get in touch with Newton, Chambers 
& Company Limited and arrange for a technical 
advisor to call on you and discuss how the Izal 


Service can be planned to fit your special needs. 


THE IZAL SERVICE FOR SCHOOL HYGIENE 


NEWTON CHAMBERS & COMPANY 


LIMITED, 


THORNCLIFFE, SHEFFIELD 
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Liquid Assets 


Water and * Lissapol’—a bucket for the job of making water shift 
of water and a few drops of f dirt. It dissolves instantly, even in 
*Lissapol ’"—will get the dirt off i) hard, cold water, and forms no 
anything. Walls, baal salts or scum to smear 
floors, windows, glossy surfaces. It does 
paintwork, tiles, its work without 
glass. and china are foaming—a_ particular 
rendered fresh and advantage in washing- 
sparkling when up machines. Finally, 


‘Lissapol’ is used. since ‘Lissapol’ 





A concentrated is harmless, it can be 


CLEANING COSTS 


liquid detergent used with perfect 
economical and safety for washing 
easy to measure — ‘Lissapoi’ anything — from delicate _ fabrics 


has been scientifically developed to garage floors. 


Tissapol .....ccccc LIQUID CLEANSER 


in various grades 


Full details are available from any I.C.1. Sales Office 
IMPERIAT CHEMICAI INDUSTRIES LIMITED 


LONDON, S.W.:! 
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